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"ARS  LONGA,  VITA  BREVIS" 

The  years  are  jading  jast, 
But  wc  will  not  complain, 
While  you  and  I  outlast 

The  past, 
And  love  and  hope  remain. 

So  let  lis  just  keep  still, 
IVIiile  time  flies  jar  away, 
And  loiter  on  the  hill, 

At  will, 
Fore'i.'er  and  a  day. 


Playini^  at  lijc  and  art, 
Wanderini;  to  and  jro, 
Forgetlini^  we  must  part, 

Dear  Heart, 
Some  day,  and  all  jorego. 

Though  .Art  he  long,  yet  we 
Have  Utile  time  to  spend 
Amid  its  witchery; 

A  h  me  ! 
The  years  so  quickly  end. 


Still  when  the  leaves  jail  sere, 
Foretelling  wintry  weather. 
We'll  travel  on,  nor  jear, 

.U,v  Dear, 
Ij  we  but  go  together. 

E.  B.  G. 
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PREFACE 


I  PUBLISHED  last  year  an  essay  on  tlic  "Sub- 
jective View  of  Landscape  Painting."  As 
the  edition  has  been  distributed  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  copies,  I  decided,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  interest  it  has  for  anyone  who  seriously 
takes  it  up,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  [)am- 
phlet  and  to  issue  it  in  book  form. 

The  question  "What  is  a  picture?"  one 
would  at  first  think  an  easy  one  to  answer, 
but  the  more  it  is  looked  into,  the  more  it  is 
seen  to  be  comple.x.  A  picture  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  representation  on  canvas,  or  other 
material,  by  the  use  of  colour  and  form,  of 
the  vision  that  forms  itself  in  the  artist's 
mind  when  he  looks  on  the  landscape,  or  on 
the  people  and  the  scene  he  is  painting,  or 
when  he^  recalls  it  in  his  memory.  This  vision 
in  pictures  painted  by  great  men  changes 
'^  it  passes  through  their  imagination,  and  is 
lectcd  by  their  personality.     Of  course  there 
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must  be  accurate  resemblance,  as  nature  fur- 
nishes the  symljols  the  artist  uses  to  express 
his  ideas,  and  these  nnist  be  i)ainted  so  as  to 
be  understood;  and  the  technical  skill  neces- 
sary to  adequately  produce  the  effect  desired 
must  also  be  part  of  his  equipment.  Hut  it 
is  the  vision,  realistic  or  imaginative  accord- 
ing to  the  man's  temperament,  that  is  always 
painted;  not  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  as 
it  ai)pears  to  the  mind.  "I  dream  my  picture, 
later  on  I  will  paint  my  dream,"  .said  Corot. 

The  same  scene  might  be  painted  by  Ruys- 
dael  and  Hobbema,  by  Constable  and  Turner, 
by  Daubigny  and  Rousseau,  and  each  pic- 
ture would  take  on  the  spirit  of  the  individual 
artist,  and  give  the  observer  very  difTercnt 
ideas  of  identical  views.  For  if  it  is  not  the 
actual  scene  before  him  that  is  painted,  but 
his  idea  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  personality 
of  the  artist  counts  for  a  very  great  deal  in 
pictures;  and  so  it  is  the  subjective  view  of 
art  tha'  's  the  all-important  one. 

Those  who  arc  already  lovers  of  art  know 
the  pleasure  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  its 
study,    and   would   like   to   interest   others   in 
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their  fiivuurite  [)ursuit.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  book  will  prove  usiful  in  (lr;i\vin<,'  atten- 
tion to  II  source  of  pleasure  open  to  all,  and 
that  it  will  help  to  encouraj^e  a  taste  for  it 
by  trying  to  show  what  should  be  looked  for 
and  what  should  be  found  in  pictures.  In 
support  of  the  views  expressed  I  have  given  a 
number  of  oj)inions  of  the  best  writers  and 
authorities.  Those  who  are  beginning  to 
study  paintings  are  often  deterred  by  the 
difl'iculties  thoy  meet  with  or  anticipate.  As 
in  all  other  matters  worth  knowing-  about, 
it  certainly  does  take  time  and  much  ..ceking 
for  it,  to  gain  knowledge  in  this.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  as  wc  look  at  pictures 
we  learn,  and  that  all  through  life  wc  are  learn- 
ing. Yet  the  study  is  pleasant  and  helps 
to  pass  many  an  hour  happily.  And  the 
more  we  get  to  know,  the  more  glows  our 
admiration  for  the  artist  and  his  work,  and 
the  greater  becomes  our  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  appreciate  them. 

The  common  remark  of  a  person  who  has 
given  little  thought  to  pictures,  that  he  knows 
what   he   likes,   shows   that   he   has   not   con- 
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•.ulcTid  tlum  seriously  at  all,  as  he  s/tould  like 
only  i^ood  ours.  Amonj,'  these  he  will  always 
have  his  preferences,  hut  none  b  t  fine  works 
should  ajjpeal  to  him. 

"It  was  mv  (luf  to  have  loved  the  hi^lie-t, 
It  surely  \va>  mv  profit  had  I  known, 
It  vvouli'  have  Ijceii  my  pleasure  had  I  seen." 

Such  is  the  vain  regret  caller'  up  in  after  years 
by  wanderin*,'  from  the  way  r'uring  the  stormy 
passion  of  youth,  and  allowing  the  golden 
opportunity  to  pass.  And  similarly  it  is  true 
of  art,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know  the  best, 
and  then  it  will  be  our  profit  and  pleasure  to 
rccognize  it  and  enjoy  it. 

Looked  at  from  the  ol)ser\  cr's  f)oint  of  view, 
the  first  effect  produced  by  a  good  picture  on 
anyone  commencing  this  study  is  a  generally 
pleasing  i.,iprcssion  of  harmonious  colour  and 
of  interesting  subject.  Some  people  perceive 
the  quality  of  fine  colour  more  (juickly  than 
others,  having  a  natural  gift  for  it.  But  all 
who  desire  to  learn  can  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge by  practice,  and  then  they  .soon  begin 
to   .sec   that    there   is   something    besides    this 
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first   imprt-ssion  of  colour  and  si'!  jut.  about 
the   i)ictUR',    somcthinf,'   that    causcv.   them    to 
stop  and  think,  and  tht-y  find  out   oy  experi- 
ence that  this  something  they  feel  is  tii;  thought 
and   individuality  of  the  artist,   impressed   by 
him  on  the  picture  as  be  painted  it.  and  ex- 
pressed by  it  ai.d  revealed  in  some  inexplicable 
way   to   the   observer.     As   soon   as   this,    the 
finer   meaning  of    painting,  is  understood,  it 
wel'    repays    anyone    to    learn    as    much   as 
possible  of  the  processes  by  which  the  artists 
produce  their  i)ictures,   the  drawing  of  form, 
the   skilful   use  of  colour,   the   attainment   of 
perfect  tone,  the  composition  of  graceful  lines 
and   well    balanced    masses,   all   the   technical 
side  of  the  subject.     Rut  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  while  there  is  great  technical  skill 
in  all  fine   pictures,  this    should    not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  end,  but  only  the  means,  and  it 
must  be  informed  and  inspired  by  the  mind 
of   the   arti.st.     Then    it    becomes   indeer!    the 
faithful  and  capable  servant  that  carries  out 
the  will   of  its  master  and   interprets  on   the 
glowing  canvaj-  his  thought  and  the  {)ersonal 
vision  he  sees. 
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All    PK-turcs    that    sh,,,   .h„rt    of   this    i,K.J 
«"'!    '!<•    no,    cT.atc-    in    the   observer   feeh-p^s 
which  have  the  pouer  to  stir  his  imagination, 
arc   not   on    the   hi.^hest    plane   of  art.     They 
n^ay    have-    a    value    f,.     .|,corative    purposes 
and  as  showing  tlu'  uay  in  which  .h-Hicuities 
'■an   be  overconu-,    but   they  are  at   k-st  only 
clever    exhibitions    of    skilled    craftsmanship. 
On  the  other  han.l.  the  ,,ictures  of  the  ^reat 
artists,   besides  showing  this  technical  abilitv 
have   the   power   to   take   our   thoughts   away 
from    our    surroundings    and    to    lead    them 
wardering  into  otiur  worlds. 

These,   then,   are   the    important    things    to 
l"ok   for   in   a   picture.     It   should   convey   a 
fcclmg  of  pleasure  and  content  by  its  beauti- 
ful colour  and  T-rm  and  its  fine  technique,  it 
•should   reveal   the  poetrv  and   imagination  of 
the  artist's  vision,  and  it  should  communicate 
h.s  thought  and  feeling  to  those  in  svmpathv 
w.th   his   ideas.     And   so  from   the  observer's 
position    we    come    again    to    the    subjective 
view  of  art. 

This  view  finds  its  latest  expression  in  the 
paintings  of  the  seven   Dutch  artists  to  whom 
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I  spcciall)  rcfiT  in  fliis  lHM)k.  T  have  known 
and  adrnimi  tluir  works  for  yiars,  wliilc  vit 
they  were  all  livinj,',  painting  thtir  iKautifiil 
picturts,  diAilopin^,'  i-a' h  aaordinf,'  to  his 
f)wn  Innt,  I'nlarj^'inj,'  thiir  idfas  alxiut  ar*, 
broadening  their  style,  and  ^enerah'/ing  more 
and  more  as  time  vwnt  by.  I  think  t'  f 
si'lilom  in  thi-  world's  history  has  ;i  t^t 
group  o:  inch'vidual  artists  appeared. 

A   iK)em   sent   to  me   by  "Harry   Dant' 
given  with  his  kind  permission. 

In  the  Ai)pen(ii.\  will  be  found  some  v»:t- 
interesting  extracts  from  two  volumes  oi  o-in  s 
])y  J.  A.  Symonds  ;>nd  \V.  J.  Stiihnan,  an-i  I 
wish  to  thank  the  pubh'siiLr.-;  Messrs.  (^hap- 
man  and  Hall,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  IIoui^l  ?(.n, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  for  kincJly  allowing  mc  t  u^e 
them. 

Montreal,  Ca.nada,  1905.  1,        q. 
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ART  FOR  ARTS  SAKK 

Hy  Barry  Dank 

Art  for  Art's  sake;  hut  in  that  art, 
The  (rue,  the  k-autiful,  the  K'Kxi, 
Traied  from  a  ihrohhing  human  heart, 
Should  lint  that  sky,  that  field,  that  wcxxL 

No  lens  may  catch  the  soul  that  lies 
Hidden  in  Nature's  womlrous  hreasl; 
Alone,  the  lover's  reverent  eye 
May  there  a  blissful  moment  rest. 

And  how  he  wonders  and  adores, 

As  to  his  soul  her  own  replies, 

And  yields  the  mystery  of  her  shores, 

Her  trackless  Hoods,  her  boundless  skini 
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"Thkre   is  a   i)assagc   in   Emerson   where  Landscape, 
he   ingeniously   observes   that   although   fields  ?^'' !; 

"  r.  Ci.  Ham- 

and  farms  belong  to  this  man  or  that,  the  land-  e"""- 
scape  is  nobody's  private  property."  It  is  a 
real  and  lasting  possession  for  all  who  can 
enjoy  it.  Its  universality,  its  grandeur,  its 
loneliness,  its  responsiveness  to  the  moods  of 
humanity,  have  drawn  to  it  all  the  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  greatest  artists 
have  striven  to  paint  its  loveliness  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  own  personalities  were 
affected  by  it.  The  actual  beauty  and  glory  of 
nature  cannot  be  painted  on  can\as.  A  picture 
can  never  gi\e  this. 

"Who  can  paint 
Like  nature?     Can  imaf^'ination  Itoast, 
Amifi  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchk-ss  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows?" 
I 


"The 

Sc;isons. 

SprinR." 

Jann-s 

Thomson. 
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LANDSCAPR  PAIMIXG 


Landscape   art    is    something    quite    different 
from    this.     It    cannot    imitate   nature.     If    it 
tries  to  do  this  it  must  fail,  and  .«,'ive  but  a 
weak  reflection  of  nature's  inimitable  pictures. 
But  it  can  give,  and  it  does  give,  in  a  very 
direct   and   sympathetic   way,   the   effect   j)ro- 
duced  on  the  artist  by  nature.     It  is  the  means 
the   artist   has   of   revealing   the   feehngs   that 
pos.sess  him  in  the  presence  of  nature.     This 
is  its  Tuoper  sphere,  and  in  this  only  can  it 
excel.     It  is   not.   as   it   is  often   supposed   to 
be.  something  as  like  the  .solid  earth  as  pos- 
sible.    It    has    a    decided    resemblance    un- 
doubtedly,   but    its    essence    is    sjiiritual    and 
elusive.     "The    whole    subject    of    landscape 
is  a  world  of  illusions;  the  only  thing  about 
p.j;.Ham.  it  that  is  certainly  not  an   illusion   being  the 
effect  on  the  mind  of  each  particular  human 
being    who    fancies    that    he    sees    something 
and  knows  that  he  feels  something,  when  he 
stands  in  the  presence  of  nature.     His  feelings 
are  a  reality,   but  with  regard  to  thai   which 
causes  them,   it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  is 
reality,    and    how    much    a    phantom    of    the 
mind." 


"  Land 
.-icape." 
Chap.  H. 
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And  F.  W.  II.  Myers  explains  the  diflkulty 
of   expressing   these    feeh"ngs,    while    asserting 
the  possibility  of  doing  so,  in  the  following  in- 
teresting way:   "The  range  of  human  thoughts  "K^s^.v  on 
and  emotions  greatly  transcends  the  ranye  of  \';^''" '" 

"  "  r.ssnvs. 

such  symbols  as  man  has  invented  to  express  <-"iassicai." 
them;  and  it  becomes  the  business  of  art  to 
use  these  symbols  in  a  double  way.  They 
must  be  used  for  the  direct  representation  of 
thought  and  feeling;  but  they  must  also  be 
combined  with  so  subtle  an  imagination  as  to 
suggest  much  which  there  is  no  means  of 
dire-tlv  rvprcssing.  And  this  can  be  done, 
for  exp.iiv..  -  shows  that  it  is  jwssible  so  to  ar- 
range forms,  colours,  and  sounds  as  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  in  a  new  and  inexplicable  way." 
It  is  thus  seen  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  render  in  any  branch  of  art  the  feelings 
inspired  by  nature.  It  is  perhaps  harder  to 
do  so  in  painting  landscapes  than  in  depict- 
ing the  human  form  on  canvas,  or  modelling 
it  in  sculpture,  or  by  using  the  sounds  of 
music,  or  the  language  of  poetry.  Certainly 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  those 
who  attempt  it  attain  success. 
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LANDSCAPi:  PAINTIXG 


One  of  the  strarifrest  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  is  the  complete  disappearance 
of  hterature  and  art,  which  had  reached  such 
a  higli  state  of  development  among  the  Greeks, 
for  a  [)eriod  of  six  hundred  years,  and  their 
new  birth  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Italy.     In 
the  period  of  their  great  prosperity  the  Greeks 
were    the    most    intellectual     and     art-lovin" 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.    They  had  an 
intense  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
for  its  artistic  rendering  in   poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.     Though  subdued 
later    by    their    mighty   opponents,  the    more 
practical    Romans,   the   literature  and  art  of 
the   Greeks   conquered    their   conquerors   and 
flourished  anew  in  the  Augustan  age  in  Rome, 
and  their  jjhilosophy  had  a  decided  and  last- 
ing intluence  on  the  growing  power  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The   Romans  had  also  a  very  great 
love  for  nature,  and  they  had  more  of  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  with  it  than  had  the  Greeks, 
more  of  the  feeling  of  modern  times,  as  the 
poetry  of  \'irgil  shows. 

"Sunt  la'rim;e  rerum,  et  mcntem  mortalia  tan^unt," 


A  BRIKK  IIISTOKV  - 

arc  the  often  quoted  l)ut  untranslatable  words 
of  the  "wielder  of  the  statdiest  measure." 

Hut   (]reek   and    Roman   h'terature  and   art 
were  I)oth  lost  in  the  conditions  that  followed 
the  invasior,  of   the   cmj)ire  by  the  barbarian 
tribes  of    the    north    about   the   sixth  century 
AJ).     In  consequence  of  the  conquests  of  Italy, 
Germany,   and    (iaul    by  the   Goths,  the  lan- 
j;uage  of  each  section  of  Europe  grew  corrupt; 
each  country  had  a  local  speech  of  its  own' 
and  th.>  T.atin  soon  became      dead  language.' 
As  all  literature  was  in  Greek  or  Latin,  andls 
neither  was  now  understood  by  these  illiterate 
anrl   uneducated   races,   a  general  and  dense 
ignorance  prevailed. 

This  was  intensified  by  the  views  held  by 
the  early  Christian  Church,  which  was  the 
custodian  of  learning.  After  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  Christianity  dominated  the  empire, 
and  its  influence  was  u.sed  altogether  to  de- 
velop the  religious  character  of  man,  without 
any  regard  to  his  a-sthetic  needs.  In  fact  these 
were  considered  hostile  to  each  other.  Why 
waste  precious  time  over  matters  of  a  day's 
interest   or    wonder,  when   the  whole  of   the 
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eternal  future  depends  on  man's  actions  dur- 
ing his  brief  passage  through  this  world  ?  So 
the  beautiful  in  literature  and  art  must  Ix' 
shunned  and  neglected  as  temptations  of  the 
lower  life. 

Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  the  gloom  of 
the  dark  ages  spread  over  the  nations,  and 
darkness  like  that  of  the  sunless  day  of  an 
arctic  winter  covered  the  earth. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  this  page  of 
history. as  one  of  hopelessness  and  desolation. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  view.  The  period 
was  like  winter  in  another  way,  for  it  pre- 
saged the  spring  though  all  that  makes  for 
culture  and  a-stheticism  seemed  lost.  For 
though  the  Roman  in  his  decline  had  ceased 
from  writing,  and  the  rising  German  was  not 
yet  able  so  to  express  his  thoughts;  though  it 
was  the  time  of  the  decay  and  breaking  up  of 
the  great  empire  that  had  ruled  the  world, 
still,  dark  as  was  the  apparent  outlook,  it  was 
amid  this  ruin  that  the  seeds  of  modern  society 
were  sown,  and  nourished,  and  grew  up. 
The  Roman  and  Germanic  races  were  being 
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wcldnl  to^itlur  in  the  ditTcrcnt  provinces, 
the  (lemian  licnicnt  having;  sirurc(l  the  su- 
jireme  power;  hut  the  new  nations  absorbed 
all  that  was  best  of  the  Roman  eivih'zation, 
and  were  prei)aring  themselves  for  the  fuller 
life  that  awaiti'd  them  and  for  the  successes 
and  discoveries  of  modern  times  in  science 
and  the  arts. 

The  sprin^^'time  of  the  revival  came  in 
;uiinting  with  Cimabue,'  Duccio,'  and  (iiotto,'  '1240-1,0.'. 
and  in  literature  with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  il'l^^lf,!' 
Painting  in  the  Renaissance  took  the  place 
that  sculpture  did  among  the  Greeks,  and 
the  latter  was  sulxmlinate  to  the  former,  for 
painting  was  better  adapted  to  e.x[)ress  the 
emotional  feeling  and  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  time,  and  to  depict  the  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  Apo.stles  and  the  Saints  that  were 
required  for  use  in  the  decoration  of  the 
cluirches.  Yet  even  it  could  not  do  for  the 
Christian  religion  what  .sculpture  had  done 
for  Paganism,  because  the  gradual  return  to 
the  joyfulncss  of  nature  and  the  jjortrayal  of 
beautiful  human  forms  brought  in  a  feeling 
01"   sensuousness    w'hich    was   opposed    to    the 
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For  a  full 
arriiunl  of 
thUintiTi'si- 
inn  suhjri  t 
»!•<•  •'  Kc- 

Itulv." 

Vol.  nr. 

Chap.  I 
J.  A.  Sv- 
nionda. 


ascetic  Kleas  of  th.  church     Art.  which  had 
H'Kun  ,n  the  service  c,f  rehKion.  drifted  away 
rum  It,  and  IxTanu-  free  to  express  the  beauti- 
ful wherever  it  was  found.     In  this  sphere  it 
o.ntinucd  to  excel,  hut  never  a«ain.  from  the 
'lavs  of  the  early   Renaissance,    has   it    been 
able  to  express  the  ideas  that  dominated  the 
world  at  any  time,  as  Giotto  and  his  followers 
rq>resented    the    religious   and    social   aspira- 
tions of  their  flay. 

From  the  Ix-ginning  of   this  new  life  in  art 
there  are  traces  of  interest  in  landscape  paint- 
ing, but  until  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  treated  as  a  sulx,rdinate 
niatter.     It  was  used  mainly  as  an  accessory 
of  figure  painting,  for  which  it  made  a  con- 
venient background.     But  it  was  mostly  con- 
ventional  work,   and   sory  .eldom   was   ciwrc 
any  attempt  to  treat  nature  for  its  own  sake. 

St.Il  very  charming  are  many  of  the  earlier 
transcriptions  of  nature,  such  as  the  delicately 
and  smcerely  painted  landscape  in  Hulx^rt 
.38-M.o.  and  Jan  Van  Eyck's  masterpiece  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb"  (see  Plate  2),  with  its 
green  meadow,  decked  with  flowers,  its  trees 
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and  far-off  hilh;  or  tlic  scenery  of  Mo,nlin("s'  '■4,30-140,- 

"Rdiquary  of  St.  Ursula"'  or  I)urcr's=  quaint  .,47. -.5-^8 

and  symlxjlic  version  of  the  country  in  which 

the  "Knight  on  Horseback"  is  placed.     Very 

fine    also    are    the    backgrounds    jjainted    by 

Perugino   and    Pinturicchio  (see  Plate  3)  and 

the  somewhat  sad  landscapes  of  Raphael,'  with  3,^83-1^20. 

their  beautiful  drawing  of   grass,    flower,  and 

tree  in  every  detail.    (See  Plate  4.) 

But  it  is  the  Venetian  school  that  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  modern  ideas.  The 
little  vistas  of  country  in  Bellini's*  work  are  M426-1516. 
beautiful,  and  Giorgione'  painted  a  lovely 
piece  of  nature,  in  which  the  "Sleci)ing  \'cnus" 
repo.scs,  in  his  picture  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 
Titian'  and  Tintoretto'  continue  the  work  of 
Giorgione,  and  reach  the  highest  point,  up 
to  their  time,  in  depicting  nature.  Titian's 
early  life  was  passed  in  the  Cadorc  country, 
and  he  never  forgot  the  scenery  amid  which  he 
was  brought  up,  with  its  rapid  rivers  and 
torrents,  its  castles  and  crags,  its  si)ectral 
mountains,  with  ridges  rising  above  the  clouds 
and  mist.  This  rugged  pass  in  the  Alps  was 
the   road   taken   by   Ronian   armies   and   bar- 
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bamn   r  ibes  to  descend   into   Italy,   and   its 
wild  grandeur  inspired  Titian  with  an  intense 
ove.     It  was  in  this  place,  at  the  village  of 
Va  le,  that  the  battle  of  Cadore  was  fought 
and  this  is  the  scene  described  in  his  great 
picture  of  that  battle,  though  like  Turner  and 
other   artists   he   took   some   liberty   with   the 
J"ountains,    and    the    bridge    over    the    river 
Boita    to  suit  his  picture.    He  also  painted 
some  fine  landscapes  in  the  ''Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  and   the  "Supper  at  Emmaus,"  and 
there  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  a  draw- 
ing, without  any  figures  in  it,  of  a  scene  in 
the  Cadore  country.     A   wood  of  great  trees 
IS  shown  on  the  left,  reminding  one  of  Rous- 
seau's oaks  on  the  edge  of  a  forest,  and  to  the 
nght  there  is  seen  open  country  with  mountains 
m  the  dista,  very  modern  composition 

for  that  day.  Plate  5.) 

Tintoretto  also  has  a  remarkable  piece  of 
landscape  work  in  the  "Gathering  of  the 
Manna,"  and  in  the  tree  trunks  and  foliage 
of  the  "Crucifixion,"  and  also  in  the  trees 
and  sky  of  the  "Flight  into  Egypt." 
In    the    following    very    beautiful    passage. 
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Ruskin  expresses  liis  surprise  that  Titian  and 
Tintoretto  did  not  more  fully  realize  that  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery  of  their  native  land 
were  subjects  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  art. 
"From  the  window  of  Titian's  house  at 
\'enice  the  chain  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  is  seen 
lifted  in  spectral  power  above  the  tufted  plain 
of  'I'reviso;  every  dawn  that  reddens  the  towers 
of  Murano  lights  also  a  line  of  pyramiflal  fires 
along  that  colossal  ridge;  but  there  is,  so  far 
as  T  know,  no  evidence  in  any  of  the  master's 
works  of  his  ever  having  beheld,  much  less  'Modim 
felt,  the  majestv  of  theii    burning.     The  dark  J^;''"';^^" 

■'  -  V(j|.    I. 

firmament  and  saddened  twilight  of  Tintoret  P^ig''  77- 
are  sufficient  for  their  end,  but  the  sun  never  edition. 
plunges  behind  San  Giorgio  in  .Miga  without 
such  retinue  of  radiant  cloud,  such  rest  of 
zoned  light  on  the  green  lagoon,  as  never  re- 
ceived image  from  his  hand.  More  than  this, 
of  that  which  they  loved  and  rendered,  much 
is  rendered  conventionally;  by  noble  conven- 
tionalities indeed,  but  such  nevertheless  as 
would  be  inexcusable  if  the  landscape  became 
the  principal  subject  instead  of  an  accom- 
paniment." 
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Such    i)rof;rcss    IkuI    bct-n    made,    it   almost 
seemed  as  if  a  great  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing were  about  t(»  ap[)ear.     The  signs  of  its 
coming  were  everywhere,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
the  North.     Hut   the  time   was  not   yet   ripe, 
and  it  was  not  in  haiy  that  modern  landscape 
art  was  to  have  its  birth.     Tiiat  honour  was 
to  be  divided   between  France  and   Flanders; 
but  still  Italy  was  to  have  a  strong  effect  on 
its  development,  for  Claude  spent  his  life  and 
painted    nearly    all    his    pictures    there,    and 
Nicolas  Poussin  was  very  much  influenced  by 
his  visits  to  that  country  and  his  love  of  an- 
tifiue  art,  and  Salvator  Rosa  was  an  Italian 
living  near  Naples. 

About  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  end 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  after  the  new 
learning  had  spread  over  Europe,  the  modern 
spirit  awoke,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  art  the  study  of  nature  for  its  own 
sake  began,  and  men  gradually  came  to  realize 
that  landscapes  without  any  interest  connected 
with  human  life  in  them  were  proper  subjects 
of  study  for  their  own  innate  beauty  and  love- 
liness. 
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Three  great  [)aintiT.s  inaugurated  tlie  move- 
ment in   art,    Ruliens,'   Xicohis   Poussin,'  and  '."7-16,0. 
Claude.'     The    earliest    signs   appear    in    that  l\Zl~'!'^. 
varied    master,    Rubens,    who   amid    his    vast 
achievement    in    allegorical    subjects,    religious 
pieces    and    portraits,    first    grasped    the    idea 
that  the  outside  world  should  be  treated  natu- 
rally in  art,  and  found  time  to  paint  the  first 
unconventional    landscapes.^     (See    Plate    6.)  .  iw .  un 
There  is  a  superb  painting  of   his  in  the  Xa-  ^""  ■""•"'" 
tional   Gallery,   London,  callcfl  the  "Chateau 
de  Steen,"  in  which  the  castle  surrounded  bv 
water    is   shown    against    a   sunset   sky.     The 
autumn  colouring,  the  groups  of  trees,  and  the 
(|uiet  ending  of  the  day  are  all  finely  rendered. 
Anfl  in  his  "Landscape  with  a  Rainbow"  the 
golden   corn   is  contrasted   with   the  meadows 
in  their  fresh  green  after  the  shower  of  rain, 
and  the  trees,  lit  up  by  the  sun,  are  seen  against 
a  sky  full  of  rest  after  a  storm.     But  although 
Rubens   was   first   in   this   field,    his   principal 
work   was  in   figure  painting,  and  to  this  he 
gave   his   chief  attention. 

Xicolas  Poussin  was  one  of  the  great  painters 
oi  France.     He  recorded  nature  verv  faithfully 
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and  accurately,  with  special  attention  to  de- 
tail, describing   minutely  sky  and    mountain, 
tree  and  tlovvcr.     His  work  is  very  impressive 
and  has  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  subse- 
(juent  art  of  his  country.     (Sec  Plate  7.)    He 
is  lacking  in  enthusiasm,  and  devotes  himself 
too   much   to   tht    anti(jue.     He  is  somewhat 
cold  and  formal,  but  his  style  is  very  original. 
He   is  opposed   to  naturalism,   the  taking    >f 
nature  literally  as  it  is  seen.     On  the  contrary 
his  pictures   are    full  of   thought,  and  he  de- 
scribes painting  as  "an  image  of  things  incor- 
poreal rendered  sensible  through  imitation  of 
form."     He    considers   that    the    idea    should 
first  be  conceived  clearly,  and  then  reproduced 
by  means  of  external  forms,  used  as  symbols, 
and  treated  so  as  to  enable  the  spectator  to 
"Painting,    understand    the   idea   in    the   picture       It    is 

Spanish  ami  ^ 

Frencii.'bv  Very  remarkable  that  he  should  have  arrived 
at  these  views  at  thf-^  early  period.  We  also 
see  that  his  pictures  reflect  his  own  moods 
very  strongly.  In  a  very  fine  painting,  "In 
Arcady,"  he  depicts  some  youthful  shepherds 
coming  accidentally  upon  a  tomb  with  the 
in.scription    "Et    in   Arcadia    ego,"    and    this 
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picture    is    full    of    tin-    nidancholy    thoughts 
that   filled   his  own  soul. 

Claudi'  divott'd  his  wIimIc  tinu-  to  |iaitititii^ 
pure  lan(lsca[>c  (sir  Plate  S),  and  he  ai)an- 
doiu'd  tin-  human  motive  almost  entirely  in 
his  |)ietures,  althoui^di,  as  'I'urner  al>o  did  wilij 
sor.ie  of  his,  he  still  ^'ave  them  elassical  names. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  fully  realize 
the  great  importance  of  this  Ijranch  of  art, 
and  he  was  also  the  first  to  fill  his  paintings 
with  light;  and  lu'  gives  expression  to  all 
the  varying  effects  of  sunshine,  its  sparkle  in 
the  early  morning  dew,  its  da/zling  midday 
radiance  on  the  water,  its  rosy  hues  towards 
evening.  For  this,  and  the  beauty  and  origi- 
nality of  his  work,  if  one  artist  we-e  to  be 
chosen  as  the  founder  of  modern  land.scape 
painting,  that  title  would  be  rightly  given  to 
Claude.  His  inlhunce  has  been  very  great 
and  has  had  a  lasting  effect.  Fven  Turner, 
two  hundred  years  later,  was  anxious  to  show 
that  he  vouM  ri\al  the  work  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor.  The  comjxjsition  (  some  of  his 
pictures  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Claude, 
and  later  still  we  see  traces  of  this  master  in 
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Corot's  |).iiiitin;;H.  Ruskin  l;iil>  to  ;i|i|)rni;itc- 
tlu'  "^riMtru'ss  of  C'laudi'.  and  is  uiialilr  to  sir 
till'  i<lr,il  i'l  ln\  work,  thoii^'li  lu'  ^'ivcs  him 
tridit  for  the  rciiiarkahic  fiat  of  first  of  all 
artists  |)Uttin,i,'  tlii'  sun  in  tin-  luasiiiN  in  his 
'    M.Hi.rn    piduns."     Anvoni-  who  (ould  prodiuc  muIi  a 

(•.linurs."  .  ' 

\,,i.i.  rivoluiion  in  tin-  art  of  his  day  as  this  imans 

J'.«K<  .vs.        j,    ^,p,j,|^.,|    ,,,    f,,^    „,,,^^,    (i^.ji^    j(j^,    t;rud<];in^ 

praisi-  aicordfd  i)y  Kuskin,  and  will  dcstTVi-s 
till'  f^jriat  honour  in  whiih  In-  has  hivn  uni- 
versally held  by  succccdinj,'  jijcncrations. 

Ii  is  inti.rfslin«;  to  note  that  thrsf  artists, 
while  -^reat  lovers  of  nature,  were  all  idealists, 
aid  so  far  from  copying'  nature  exactly,  thev 
had  no  hesitation  in  |)uttin,i;  buildings  or 
seenery  of  one  part  of  the  country  into  a  view 
of  another,  if  it  made  tlie  composition  of  the 
|ii(ture  luttir.  Samuel  Palmer  wrote:  "When 
I  was  -vttini,'  out  for  Italy  I  expected  to  see 
Clai  'i  "s  ma.i^ical  combinations;  tii'Ks  apart 
I  found  the  disjointed  niemlx-rs.  aliicii  lu  had 
'suited  to  the  desires  of  his  iiind';  these  were 
=  'Claii.lr      the  beauties,  but  the  beautiful,  the  ideal  Hi'l.n 

(nlli-i'."    hv  1  ■  ,.  ,        ,,,, 

o«,„j.        ^''"''^    '""^    "^\'"'    '       ' 'lll^    we    sir    at     the     very 
Hull,, I.  bej.^innin,:j;  of  modern    landsea|)e  art,   the   st,l. 
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jcrtivf    view    of    natiin     i\    strnn^^iy    held    1)V 
arti>t>  iiDil  lAprvsMfl  iti  llirir  ^.ork--. 

MkhiI    Ilir   Sim.    time   (iaspanl    I'oussin,'   a    i, ,„,.,„;; 
l*U|)il  of  \i(()la-   l'i)U>-.in,  and  Sa'alm    Rosi.'   -Hn,  ,. ,  , 
who    lived    in    Xapli-,    wire    also    vv(,rkin,L,'   mi 
so-nwiiat  similar  lines,  w  liilc  in  S|)ain  \  r!as 
•  liie/.'   was  painting',  aniid.st   all   lii-^  (  'vork    ■ivm.-.uo 

in  portraitun  and  dlei^'ory.  sia  li  landstapes 
us  the  '-St.  Anthony"  at  Madrid,  with  its 
massive  rock,  its  valley  and  rivs  r,  it-  iiijls  and 
cl()u<ly  sky;  or  llie  ••(;ardin  of  the  \  ilia  Me<li- 
ci.s";  or  the  "[■'oiiiuain  of  the  'I'rii-.ns";  oj-  llu- 
beiiutiful  l).ukj,'roun(l  to  "['rince  I'.altha/Hir 
Carlos"  {see  Plate  (>)  with  it>  tall  tree  extend- 
inj;  up  one  side  of  the  picture  and  the  leafy 
branches  cd\erin,Lj  the  space  above  the  l"i-,'Uie 
of  the  yoiini;  Priiiee. 

These  artists  were  followed  \ery  >!iortlv  after- 
wards by  C'uyp.'  Kiiysdael,'  and  llobbeiiia"  in  u(^^-,(,„ 
Holland,  who  eontribuied  -till  more  to  i f.ianei- 
pate  lan{lseai)e  art  from  da-.-ieal  -^ubjeets,  and 
trom  any  subjection  to  fiuure  paintiiii:  that  re- 
mained. Kuysdael  i-  a  very  distinctive'  link 
in  the  chain  of  landscape  artists  that  connects 
the    present    with    the    j)ast.      (See    Plate    ic.) 
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He  early  became  dissatisfied  with  painting 
nature  for  its  own  mere  beauty,  without  ex- 
pressing its  effect  on  the  artist.  I.ike  his  con- 
i6o7-i66<;.  temporary,  Rembrandt,  his  is  one  of  those 
mysterious  natures  that  flit  across  Hfe's  stage, 
coming  no  one  knows  wlience,  and  (Hsappear- 
ing  in  the  gloom  of  poverty  and  amid  the  neg- 
lect of  the  world.  These  twr)  great  artists 
have  a  very  similar  manner  of  looking  at  life 
and  its  mysteries,  and  being  in  every  way  so 
out  of  the  ordinary,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
worldly  success  and  the  ways  of  the  world 
were  not  for  them.  Ruysdael  is  the  first  to 
hear  the  plaintive  minor  chord  in  the  har- 
mony that  rises  from  the  earth  and  to  feel 
the  restless,  never  satisfied  spirit  which  has 
become  so  dominant  a  factor  in  modern 
thought  and  feeling.  lie  brings  into  landscape 
painting  the  strong  subjective  element,  and 
looking  at  his  ])icturcs  we  can  almost  revive 
in  imagination  his  gentle  i)ersonality.  through 
his  tender  and  rather  sad  views  of  the  flat 
meadows,  the  towns,  and  tlie  bleaching-greens 
of    his    native    Ilolhmd. 

The  next  great   landscape  artist   to  appear 
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was  Wattcau,'  in  France,  who  painted  his  •x684-J72i. 
lovely  dreams  with  a  strange  creative  power, 
and  placed  the  figures  of  the  gay  men  and 
women  of  his  fantasies  in  idyllic  scenes  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  charming,  sparkling 
colour.  It  is  in  these  landscapes  with  their 
delicate  effects  of  light  and  sunshine,  and 
their  suggestive  quality,  that  his  great  gifts 
and  careful  study  of  nature  are  seen.  His 
life  was  a  short  one  and  his  constitution  was 
weakened  by  constant  ill-health.  Me  seems 
to  have  painted  these  scenes  of  a  fairy  land 
where  all  are  happy,  and  where  sorrow  and 
suffering  enter  not,  as  a  contrast  to  his  own 
experience  and  as  a  relief  to  his  distressed 
heart. 

Then  the  genius  of  art  touches  Constable-  -1-76-1837. 
and  Turner''  in  England.  Constable  was  one  31^75-1851. 
of  the  creators  and  strong  forces  in  the  history 
of  landscajje.  He  was  the  first  to  give  a  real 
out-of-door,  atmospheric  appearance  to  his 
pictures,  and  he  had  a  very  vigorous  and 
personal  manner  of  painting.  (See  Plate  n.) 
Some  of  his  pictures  were  exhibited  in  France 
and  made  a  great  impression  there.     A  note  in 
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i7os-,-;6,,.    Delacroix'  journal  says  that  when  he  saw  the 

"  Journal  .  r     /-->  i  i       i 

,i,.  Ku^t.no     pictures  of   ConstalMc   he  sent   for  and   com- 
Diia.roix."    pietelv  chanirefl  his  i)aintin''.   "'riie  Massacre 

\c,i.  I.  ;         r 

of  Scio,"  which  was  at  the  time  beinj^  exhibited. 
And  in  18^7  he  writes:  "Constable  dit  (jue  la 
supcriorite  du  vert  de  ses  prairies  tient  a  ce 
qu'il  est  un  compose  d'une  multitude  dc  verts 
dilTercnts.  Ce  qu'il  dit  ici  du  vert  des  prairies 
peut  s'appliquer  a  tous  les  autrcs  tons."  And 
aj^ain:  "'  .  nstable,  hommc  admirable,  est  une 
des  gloires  anj^jaises.  Jc  vous  en  ai  deja  parle, 
ct  de  I'impression  qu'il  m'avait  produitc  au 
moment  ou  je  jjcignais  le  Massacre  de  Scio. 
Lui  ct  Turner  sont  de  veritables  reformateurs. 
lis  sont  sortis  de  I'orniere  des  paysagistes 
ancicns.  Xotre  ecole  a  grandemcnt  profite 
de  leur  example.  Gericault  etait  revenu  tout 
ctourdi  de  I'un  des  grands  paysages  qu'il 
nous  a  envoyes." 

Delacroix  and  the  other  originators  of  the 
Romantic  mo\-ement  in  France  were  verv 
much  impressed  by  the  forceful  work  of  Con- 
stable and  at  once  adopted  many  of  his  prin- 
cijjles.  They  were  struck  by  the  originalitv 
of  his  method,  and   he  had  a  great  effect  on 
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tlu-ni   and  on   the  "School  of   1830,"     Millet, 
Daubigny,  Rousseau,  Troyon,  and  the  modern 
successor  of  Claude,  Corot,   who,  although  not  >7<)6-iS7;. 
endowed  with  the  imaginative  power  of  Turner, 
yet  idealized  more  than  any  landscay^e  painter 
before  him.     His  lovely  notes  of  early  morn- 
ing and  the  quiet  and  rest  of  evening  are  a 
new   |)ersonal   and   poetical   revelation   to   the 
world.     (See    Plate    13.)     Like    Constable   he 
was  rejected  by  the  critics  of  his  day.     They 
said    his   work    was    unfmished    and    careless. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  few  who  recognized  the 
coming  of  a  genius  in  each  case  prevailed,  anc! 
public  opinion  has  jilaced  them  both  in  their 
true   places   among  the    most   famous  artists. 
Turner  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  history 
of  art  (see  Plate  12),  as  the  most  imaginative 
landscape  painter  the  world  has  seen,  and  as 
one  of  its  sui)remc  colourists. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  impressionists  appeared  in  l-'rance.  They 
had  a  new  theory  of  placing  brilliant  colours 
juire  on  the  canvas  and  not  first  mixed  on  the 
palette.  This  gave  a  very  bright  and  beauti- 
ful quality  of  vibrating  air,  and  many  of  the 
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ideas  of  this  school  will  h'vc;  Ijut  its  work 
seems  an  incom[)ietc  and  transitional  phase 
of  art,  thoujith  the  names  of  its  great  leaders 
Manet,  Monet,  Degis  and  Renoir  will  always 
he  remembered.  This  brings  us  to  the  latest 
school  of  landscape  in  Holland,  with  which 
we  are  more  sj)ecially  concerned,  as  the  most 
recent  expression  of  the  subjective  view  of 
landscape  painting. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  men  who  have 
had  the  most  powerful  influence  on  landscape 
art  are  Claude,  Ruysdael,  Constable,  Turner, 
anfl  Corot.  They  were  all  original  and  crea- 
tive men,  with  a  special  love  of  nature  and 
the  gift  of  being  able  to  reproduce  their  ideas 
on  canvas.  Each  had  his  own  characteristic 
views  about  art,  and  his  own  very  individual 
manner  and  treatment.  Each  worked  in  ways 
not  known  before  his  day,  and  each  had  a 
great  influence  on  those  who  came  after  him. 
They  were  the  Icaflers  of  the  different  move- 
ments, that  culminated  in  the  modern  art  of 
landscape  painting. 


CHAPTER  II 


Kl  \IVAI.  Ol    1)1  TCir  ART 


WillSTLKR  in  his  cuslomary  brilliant  styK' 
has  stated  the  thtHr'-  that  there  is  no  such 
thin<?  as  a  national  art,  but  that  all  art  is 
purely  personal  to  the  individuality  of  the 
artist,  and  has  nothing'  to  do  with  his  environ- 
ment, or  the  history  of  his  country,  or  the 
sj>ecial  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time.  It 
is  in  fact  a  matter  of  chance  and  accident. 
"Li.sten!"  he  .says.  "There  never  was  an  "Ten 
artistic  periotl.  There  never  was  an  art-  *^''^"''"^'' 
loving  nation."  The  genius  of  art,  he  tells 
us,  tlies  hither  and  thither  over  the  earth.  At 
one  time  she  touches  the  far-off  dweller  in  the 
Celcst'-d  Empire.  It  is  then  that  he  produces 
those  wonderful  \ases  painted  with  the  "blue 
of  the  sky  after  rain,"  or  the  deep  dazzling 
reds  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  the  des|)air  of  all 
imitators,  or  the  delicate  apple  green  of  the 
tender  leaves  that  deck  the  trees  in  early 
spring,  or  the  celadon  colour  of  the  sea,  as 
the  wave  breaks  into  foam  and  reveals  under- 
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nt-ath  its  wliiti-  cTcst  tlu-  j^IitttTinK  sheen  of 
depths  of  pure  j^'reen :  or  a;,Min  she  dwelis  with 
the  gr  sit  Spaniard;  or  eoiiies  to  hve  with  tiie 
artists  of  Italy  and  France;  or  with  Kendmindt 
and  Kuysdael.  or  thi-  painters  of  (Jermany 
and  I'Ji^Iand.  And  in  every  case  Whistler 
holds  that  it  is  the  individual  she  stays  with 
and  inspires,  and  when  he  passes  away  she 
sadly  dei»arts.  Her  course  throuj.'h  the  world 
is  without  reason,  her  ways  those  of  imre 
caprice. 

What  tiuth  there  is  in  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  great  art  is  individual,  and  that  artists 
do  not  reproduce  each  other's  ideas,  but  must 
have  ori<,'inality.  It  is  ri^dit  to  insist  on  this, 
and  to  I'mphasi/A'  the  pergonal  element.  .\nd 
there  may  not  1)e  such  a  thin,.,  ■  a  national 
art,  thoui^'h  each  nation  has  certain  peculiar 
characteri.stics  in  its  art  wliich  assert  tlv-iiselves 
and   are  easily  recoi^nized.     I',ut  hisiorv*  does 

•Tlu-    I'hi-  *-'iii,,nl,rIo  ,.m,|,rchcn,l  .ni   arlki   ,,ra  nr<mi>  ..f  ;,rlisl-;  uc 

l<.«.ph>   ,,f  iii-,st  rli-.irly  (  umpnlicml  ihv  >;.-nrr:il  m„  iai  and  int. 'Mr,  mal  amdi- 

Art.-     II.  li.m  .>f  the  tim.s  to  whkh  thiv  UUmf^.     It  i.  iluir  vni,  ,■  al.mc  that 

''•''"'••  "'■  iH-ir  at  this  nicimi-nt.  ihroiiRh  thr  s|):h  c  cif  (cnturi,  s,  Inil  1h-- 

rniMslatiil  math  this  livini;  \ni.r  which  coniivs  vil.ralin;;  to  lis  we  .listinj^niish 

l)y  Ji.hn  a  murmur  and  as  ii  wrrr  a  vaM  1,,-a  sound,  the  jjrrat  infinite  ami 

JJiiraiid.  Varied  voitc  of  the  |i.o|ile  ih.inliin!  in  unison  with  them." 
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not    lx;ir  out    Whistler's   theory   that    riothin- 
is  of  importaiuc  i-\(i|,t   tin-   tiinptTann-nt   ol 
the    artist.     It    slio\\>,  on    the    contrary,   that 
there  au  times  in  the  lives  of  nations  when  a 
genuine    and    ^'eneral    feelin.i,'    for    art    arises, 
after     the     peoj.K-     have     siucessfully    passed 
through  some  ^Teat  crisis.     TIu"  time  in  which 
their   endurance-   was  tested,  and   their  ability 
to  cope   with   oppo>in,i,'  circumstances  proved, 
is    fo!l(,wi(|    |,y   a    period    of    intense    mental 
vijj;our  and  of   material   prosperity.     A  general 
feeling'    for   art.    which    iray    have    been    lyin.ir 
dormant,  awakens,  and  j^reat  writers,  painters, 
and  sculptors  appear  about  the  .same  time,  and 
are  calKd.  for  v.-ant  of  a  better  term,  a  school. 
Such  a  spirit   is  found   in    (Greece  after  the 
j^Tcat    stru^'le    between    culture    and    liberty 
on  the  one  hand,  and   barbarism  and  slavery 
on    the   other,    resulting    in    the   o\erthrow   of 
Persia,    and    the    rise    of    .\thens    to    su[)reme 
power,  when   those  mighty  works  of  art  that 
are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world  were  produced 
by  Pheidias  and  the  other  artists  of  the  bril- 
liant age  of  Pericles.     Such  a  jxriod   is  .seen 
in  Italy  after  the  dark  ages,  when  the  revival 
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(i  learning  spread  thrnuKh  the  laiifl  and  the 
lon^'  line  of  artisis  from  Ciinalnie  to  Tintoretto 
was  its  chief  glory.     Later,  in  the  north,  eame 
the  fight  for  freedom  of  thought,  wlien  Caxton 
was  selling  i!|)  his  j)rinting  pres^,  whi,,  laither 
was    strugghng    for    h'lx  r»y.    and    Columhus 
discovered  a  new  world;  and  again  there  is  a 
simihir  {.criod  under  tin    leadershi{)  of  I>urer 
and    Holbein.     And    in    Holland,  Rembrandt, 
Kt'ysdaei,  and    Hals    afjpear    after    tlu'    years 
of  patriotic  endurance  and  couragi'  shown  iti 
the  war  with,   and   the  defeat  of,  the   migluy 
power  of  Spain. 

Similarly  we  see  in  England  that  its  greatest 
artistic  period  when  Reynolds,  Ciainslxirough, 
Romney,  Turner,  and  Constable  were  i)aint- 
ing  their  niasterjiieces,  followed  the  expansion 
of  the  empire  after  the  war  which  resulted  in 
the  rise  of  Prussia,  and  the  confjuest  by  Eng- 
land of  Canada  and  Ind-a;  a  time  when  the 
victories  of  Mind'-n,  Quiberon,  Quebec,  and 
Plassey  were  fresh  in  the  memory,  when  tlie 
nation  was  inspired  by  the  grand  spirit  that 
animated  Chaliiam,  and  had  imbibed  his  ardent 
belief  in  its  destiny. 
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Again  in  France,  after  the  upheaval  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  conquests  of  Napoleon, 
we  find  the  protest  against  classicism  made 
by  Delacroix  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Romantic  movement,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  remarkable  "men  of  1830,"  or  the 
"Barbizon"  school,  Corot,  Millet,  Daubigny, 
Rousseau,  and  Troyon,  and  the  modern  Dutch 
artists,  ins])ired  by  the  same  ideals,  followed 
shortly  after. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  history  of  art  in 
China,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  beautiful 
porcelain  has  been  produced  there  for  a  long 
time  and  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  artistic 
environment  must  have  he]i)ed  to  form  those 
outbursls  of  supreme  art  which  occurred  after 
the  conquests  of  the  Ilan,  Sung,  and  Yuan 
Dynasties.  Certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  was  that  of  Khang-hi  (1662-1723), 
shortly  after  the  great  war  in  which  the  Ming 
rulers  were  overthrown. 

It  thus  .seems  to  be  the  case  that  art  makes 
its  ai)pearancc  often  in  certain  conditions  of 
national  life,  usually  after  a  period  when  a 
pe()i)lc  has  by  a  victorious  struggle  produced 
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a  number  of  men  of  strong  characters  and 
varied  talents,  and  society  has  Ijecome  leavened 
with  their  s])irit.  When  such  a  period  of 
greatness  in  art  once  appears,  it  seems  almost 
impossil)le  that  it  should  fail  to  reappear  after- 
wads,  unless  the  nation  itself  should  succumb. 
The  ground  may  remain  unused  and  netr- 
lected.  but  sooner  or  later  the  seed  will  again 
be  jilanted  and  the  spirit  will  breathe  into  it 
the  breath  of  life. 

It  seems  wrong,  then,  to  speak  of  art  as  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  caprice.  Its  capricious- 
ness  is  only  in  ai)pearance.  For  art  is  seri- 
ous and,  in  common  with  everything  wc  know 
of,  is  under  the  rule  of  law.  Hut  the  inter- 
I)retation  of  its  own  laws,  and  its  very  spirit, 
are  freely  given  to  the  earnest  ones  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  it,  and  endowed  with  the 
capacity  to  understand  its  ways  and  its  aims. 

It  is  not  surprising,  tlierefore,  that  a  country 
that  had  once  seen  such  a  display  of  art  as 
appeared  in  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury should  c.\[)erience  a  revival  in  modern 
tmu's.  Such  a  reappearance  has  come,  and 
we  will  briefly  trace  its  history. 
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After  the  ^reat  era  in  Ilolhmd    tlv.ie  was  a 
steady   decline,  and   for  about   a   century   t'le 
country  passed  throu<,'h  a  dark  age  in  art.  the 
painters    being    occupied    with    old    traditions 
and  dead  forms.     In  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  a  sort  of  life  in  the 
neo-classical  school,  of  which  the  leaders  were 
Schotel,'    Picncman,=    Schelfhout'    and    Koek-  .,.sos-,86,-. 
kock.*     They  were  serious  enough  artists,  but  '''^°"-"*''°- 
were   wanting   in   originality,   and   their   work  mooj-iso... 
harl  no  lasting  effect.     Better  were  the  early 
romanticists   and    historical   painters  who   fol- 
lowed them,  Van  Hove.'  Rochussen,  Stroebel,  <i,,s,4-,,sr„. 
and  Herman  Tenkate."    To  avoid  the  formal-  6,803-1856. 
ism  of  the  previous  school  they  went  back  to 
the   study  of   the   old  Dutch   masters.     They 
were  still  occupied  with  a  past  art,  but  they 
were     the    precursors   of   the    modern    Dutch 
School. 

The  first  sign  of  a  change  is  to  be  found, 
strangely  enough,  in  the  work  of  an  artist  who 
occupied  himself  nearly  altogether  with  the 
interiors  of  churches  and  other  buildings  as 
his  chosen  subjects.  Johannes  Bosboom.'  II-  ',s,7-is,)i. 
was  the  first  to  break  with  the  old  order  of 
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'  "Try  and 

iili'Titify 

yourself 

uitli  nature; 

let  it  possess 

you, and 

then    re[)ro- 

(iuie  it  not 

in  external 

form 

merely,   hut 
with  every 
l«:nitifu!, 
solemn, 
sarred,  and 
sf(ret   SUK- 
Kestion  that 
it  (onveys 
to  vou.'' 
J.  HosIhiomi  , 
quoteil  in 
"  James 
Maris"  by 
Th.  de 
Hoik. 

-  Born  1824. 


things  and  to  give  a  new  interpretation.  The 
dr}-,  stereotyped  form  of  church,  as  hitherto 
lK)rtrayed,  disappears  Ix-fore  his  vitalizing 
genius,  and  instead  lie  gives  us  what  he  felt' 
rather  than  what  he  saw,  --  the  vast,  air-filled, 
sun-lit  si)aces;  and  henceforth  art  can  never 
go  back  nor  men  he  satisfied  with  less. 

Closely  following  him  came  Josef  Israels,^ 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  school.  He  at 
first  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  historical  painters, 
but  he  emancipated  himself  and  with  Uos- 
boom  inaugurated  the  new  era.  By  his  origi- 
nality and  force  of  character,  and  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  his  paintings,  he  has  gradually 
gained  the  position  among  his  countrymen 
of  being  their  greatest  artist  since  the  days 
of  Rembrandt.  Bosboom  and  Israels  were 
the  first  to  appear,  but  they  were  soon  followed 
by  the  other  creative  forces  of  this  period, 
•Anton  Mauve.  James  Maris,  Matthew  Maris. 
William  Maris,  and  J.   H.  Weissenbruch. 

The  appearance  about  fifty  wars  ago  jf  the 
works  of  these  artists  showed  a  remarkable 
return  of  that  strong  artistic  s[)irit  whose 
breatli  made  Holland  in  the  se\enteenth  cen- 
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tury  so  alive;  the  same  spirit  but  the  environ- 
ment chanj^ed.  And  so  it  is  not  the  aim  of 
these  masters  to  emulate  or  copy  the  j,'reat 
men  of  a  past  age.  They  are  full  of  modern 
idea-  and  endeavour  to  solve  the  problems  of 
their  own  day  and  generation.  It  is  vain  to 
hark  back  to  the  days  of  Raphael  or  earlier. 
If  art  has  no  new  living  message  to  give  to  its 
children,  it  is  a  dead  art  and  useless.  When 
suflkient  time  has  elapsed  to  give  a  true  i)er- 
spective  view,  these  men  will  stand  out  as  the 
worthy  successors  of  their  own  great  artists, 
and  as  a  powerful  force,  carrying  further  on 
the  work  of  Constable  and  of  the  French 
School  of  1830. 
♦All  men  of  striking  originality,  they  i^roke 

♦The  catalogue  of  .m  Exhiljition  of  Old  and  Modem  Dimh 
paintings,  held  at  Whii  hapel,  London,  in  the  spring  of  i(;o4, 
says : 

"Dutch  art  with  liold  originality  set  itself  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  new-lx.rn  Holland,  its  men 
and  women,  its  manners,  its  plains  and  canals,  its  taverns  and 
kitchens.  The  Dutch,  with  the  misty,  tlilTuscd  light  of  their 
Northern  climate,  iliscovcred  the  true  basis  of  fine  colour,  the 
ctTect  of  contrast  in  giving  values,  t,  ; ,  ommonly  said  that 
Dutch  art  is  realistic  and  positive,  :.  in  lity  its  charm  and 
greatness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  ideal,  _-  thi.  ;,  tual.  1  here  is  an 
imaginative  [xjwer  al)out  their  work  ;'mi  „  far  more  haunting 
than  the  more  obvious  idealization  of  forms  by  the  Italians.     The 
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away  from  the  past  traditions  of  art  in  their 
country,   and,   going  direct   to   nature,   strove, 
by  careful  study,  to  give  a  truthful  view,  each 
as  he  saw  it,   of  her  many  changing  nioo<!s. 
This   individual    way   of   painting   what    they 
saw  makes  these  men  the  creators  of  a  new 
personality   in    art.     They   form    an    e.xtraor- 
dmary   collection   of   individually  great   men, 
each  painting  in  his  own  way,  hut  p^reserving 
the   most   sensitive   symi)athy   with   the   same 
fundamental    truths    of    nature.     As    Turner 
and  Constable  in  r<ngland,  Corot  and   Milkt 
and  others  in  France,  through  their  individuality 
<^f  vision,  showed  the  eflect  of  the  scenery  and 
the  people  of  their  country  upon  highly  sen 
s.tive  and  poetic  natures  by  a  whollv  different 
revelation   trom  anything  that   had  k'en  .seen 

t»utch   ,,aint,rs  almo.t   acci.l,.ntallv,  it   seems    men-k.   1„    ,u  ■ 
very  truthlulncss,  u.ueht  H,  ,t    mv',   .  ^^"^ 

r-.om,-M,  ,H„  .;  7  '">-'^-nous   poetry  „f  the  lleetin,- 

r.onidit  t.h.it  ,u.  <,n  lan.lsr,,,„.s.  houses   anil  mm       Tl,  i 

Out.  ho. Unt.... Hen  .He  revival  U.«an  ::;:;;:;  i^^^^^^ 
Libt  centiirv,  had  iiurelv  to  (Mitiv.t,.  .1,        -i     ;•    ,    . 

-Mrhhad-lainfalIon.W..;r;;,       ■,:;'•' '''*"";'''■■■ '^'"''' 
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before,  so  in  Holland,  th()U{,'h  the  peasantry 
and  their  humble  homes  had  Ix-en  the  common 
subjects  of  artists  for  centuries,  no  one  saw 
them  as  they  arc  painted  by  Israels  until 
revealed  by  his  genius.  And  the  si)acious 
interiors  of  Bosboom  are  ecjually  f)ersonal  to 
him,  as  arc  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  Mauve, 
and  the  landscapes  of  James  Maris  and  Weis- 
senbruch  and  the  sun-lit  fields  of  William 
Maris  to  them.  This  is  the  reason  of  their 
greatness;  they  were  original  and  self-reveal- 
ing, their  insight  went  further  and  deeper 
than  that  of  others,  and  they  painted  with  >  •  oniy 
great  technical  skill  what  they  each  saw,  in  a  "  ""'""^'' 

^  ;irt   tiKivi's 

way  that  showed  how  intensely  their  feelings  mankin.i, 
were  affected  by  the  wonders  and  beauty  of  J',"'^  ["'in- 

natUrC.  ..mi|,atil>lr 

,„,  with  aicu- 

Ihe  study  of  nature  must  be  the  basis  of  racy,  stu.i- 
all  art,  but  it  is  onlv  the  foundation,  and  on  "^  '""  '" 

ai  (  urate-. 

this  the  artist  must  build.     If  these  men  had  nui,!.- 
given  us  merely  a  correct  toi)ogra[)hical  view  n|.\',!'"'  ' '" 
of  what  they  saw,  their  memory  would  fade  ;"'"rat..  • 
with   that   of  many   other   clever   craftsmen.'  au.ut  Art." 
But  they  give  us  much  more;  for  with   this  ,'f^'-  ^'■*^"- 
truthfulness  to  nature,  subordinated  to  higher 
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ends,  they  show  to  us  their  distinct  inchvi.hial 
interpretations,  unconsciously  rewalinj,',  throu-h 
the  gift  of  imagination,  the  eiiVct  i.nxluced  on 
their  own  feeh'ngs,  and  awakening  a  respon- 
sive echo  in  the  observers. 
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VARIOL'S  OPINIONS  AIJOIT  ART 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter  that  the 
earliest  of  the  modern  hindscape  painters 
were  ideah'sls,  and  by  no  means  close  copy- 
ists of  nature.  Since  their  day  there  have 
l)een  freciuent  attempts  to  prove  that  reahsm 
is  the  true  aim  of  art.  The  upholders  of  the 
art  for  art's  sake  theory  in  its  crudest  form 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  .say  that  subject  in 
a  picture  is  of  no  importance,  and  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  is  painted  as  long  as  the 
work  is  well  done,  and  the  design  and  the 
colour  make  a  Ix-autiful  i)iece  of  decoration. 
The  men  who  hold  these  views  are  usually 
arti.sts,  busily  engaged  in  painting,  who  imag- 
ine that  they  are  faithfully  copying  nature 
and  doing  nothing  more  than  this.  They 
think  that  they  are  not  able  to  see  more  than 
th(  actual  scene  before  them,  or  to  do  more 
than  gi\c  as  lifelike  a  rendering  of  it  as  their 
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l<n()\\Ie(Ij,'c  of  art  enables  them  to  paint,  ^\•t 
•  •ftin  sonu-  of  these  men  do  put  their  very 
thoujrht  into  their  work  without  ronseiously 
knowing  it.  At  the  .same  time  thev  are  .still 
quite  genuine  in  thinking  that  art  is  realistic, 
and  is  not  determined  by  the  individual  ir.tiUal 
endowment  of  the  painter. 

Such  artists,  however,  as  \icoIas  nou.-^sfn. 
Delacroix,  Millet,  and  Fromentin  -,. ,  funher 
into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  h;i\ii^  the 
gift  of  e.xpression  they  have  given  (heir  \^w., 
to  the  world.  They  Ix'lieve  that  g-eat  a.t  i. 
Ideal  and  subjective,  and  that  nature  is  chan^Tt  ri 
as  its  varied  scenes  pass  through  the  alembic 
of  the  artist's  imagination  crc  he  bodies  them 
forth   on    his   canvas. 

There  needs  must  be  lx)th  realism  and 
idealism  in  art,  but  the  former  should  be 
sulM)rdinate  to  the  latter.  There  mu.st  ije 
realism;  for  the  correct  rendering  of  facts  is 
the  basis  of  all  art,  and  it  is  the  only  means 
that  the  artist  has  to  express  himself.  But 
the  personal  element  comes  in  whenever  the 
artist  commences  to  work,  and  the  only  really 
imi)ortant  things  in  a  picture  are  the  charac- 
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ter  and  the  harmony  of  colour  that  the  mind 
of  the  artist  gives  to  the  facts  of  realism. 

John   Ruskin  and   P.   G.   Hamerton   in   the 
latter    part    of    the    nineteenth    century    were 
the  two   best   known   writers   on   art   subjects 
in  England.     If  Hamerton  had  been  endowed 
with  more  poetry  and  imagination,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  best  of  critics.     As  ii  is 
he  stands  very  highly.     Every  person  interested 
in  scenery  and  in  painting  should  bo  familiar 
with   the   very   fine   thirteenth   chapter  of  his 
book    on    "Landscai)e."     Although    it    reads 
as  if  he,  a  conscientious  and  pain.staking  artist 
by    training,    were    somewhat    annoyed    that 
good,  faithful,  and  honest  work  did  not  produce 
a   great   picture,   yet   he   shows   that   he   does 
see  the  higher  truths  about  art,  and  he  states 
them  clearly.     He   writes   in   a   very  interest- 
ing manner  and   has  published  a  number  of 
instructive  and  entertaining  books  on  art. 

Ruskin  lias  the  gift  of  poetic  expression  in 
a  very  high  dc-gree,  and  as  a  writer  of  mag- 
nificent English  prose  has  scarcely  an  equal. 
He  al.so  has  a  vivid  imagination  and  is  often 
very    daring,    as    in    that    beautiful    passage 
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quoted   by  Hamcrton    from   "The   Mountain 
Gloom."     "Through  the  arches  of  this  trellis- 
work  the  avenue  of  the  great  valley  is  seen  in 
descending  distance,  enlarged  with  line  upon 
line  of  tufted  foliage,  languid  and  rich,  degen- 
erating at  last  into  leagues  of  grey  Maremma, 
wild  with  the  thorn  and  the  willow;  on  each 
side   of    it,    .sustaining    themselves    in    mighty 
slopes  and  unbroken  reaches  of  colossal  prom- 
ontory, the  great    mountains  secede    into  su- 
premacy through  rosy  depths  of  burning  air, 
and   the  crescents  of  snow  gleam  over   their 
dim  summits,  as  —  if  there  could  be  mourn- 
ing, as  once  there  was  war,   in   Heaven  —  a 
line  of  waning  moons  might  be  set  for  lamps 
along  the   sides  of  some  sepulchral  chamber 
in  the  Infinite." 

But  as  a  critic  of  art,  while  he  holds  many 
advanced  views,  his  teaching  is  nearly  alto- 
gether taken  up  with  inculcating  the  necessity 
of  such  knowledge  of  science  on  the  part  of 
the  artist  as  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  acquire, 
and  the  supreme  importance  of  pamting  in 
the  most  minute  and  faithful  detail. 
For  a  logical  and  clear  statement  of  what 
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art  really  is,  wc  do  not  know  of  anythinj^  so 
luminous  and  convincing,  or  couched  iii  ;uch 
well  expressed  terms,  as  the  essays  on  art  by 
John  Addington  Symonds  and  W.  J.  Still- 
man.  We  give  in  the  appendix  extracts  from 
these  essays,  as  some  of  then  are  out  of  print 
and  diflkult  to  find.  They  convey  a  great 
deal  of  information   and   are  full  of  inter.'st. 

Another  beautifully  written  book  is  "The 
Old  Masters  of  Belgium  and  Holland,"  by 
Eugene  Fromcntin,  which  presents  some  of 
the  best  and  most  truthful  criticism  to  be  found 
and  well  repays  a  careful  study. 

In  the  present  chapter  \\e  give  a  number 
of  opinions  from  writers  and  artists,  in  su[)- 
port  of  the  subjective  view  of  art.  And  first 
let  us  quote  th(.>  follow  ing  passage,  v .  :rh 
forms  an  admirable  introduction,  frum  .i 
course  of  lectures  delivered  to  students  at  'Tonsi.i- 
thc  Metropolitan  Mu.seum,  Xew  York,  charm-  "^"'""^ "" 

Painting." 

mg  m  their  style,   original   in   treatment   and  John  r.a 
most    instructive:    "I    remember,    years    ago,  '""''' 
sketching  with    two   well-known    men,   artists 
who  were  great  friends,  a  passing  efTect  upon 
the  hills  that  lay  before  us.     Our  three  sketches 
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were   <lilTercnl    in   sh;i|)c.   tlir  distance   l)ore  a 
(litTerent  relation  to  the  fore.^round,  the  (loiuls 
\\ere  treated  with  different  precision  and  dif- 
ferent attention.     The  drawinj^  was  the  same, 
that    is   to   say.    the   j^^'neral    make   of   thinj^s, 
but  eaeli  man   had   involuntarily  looked  upon 
what  was  most  interestini;  to  him  in  the  whole 
sij^'ht.     The  colour  of  each   [)ainting  was  dif- 
ferent,   and    each    picture    would    have    been 
recognized  anywhere  as  a   s|)ecimen  of  work 
by  each  one  of  us,  characteristic  of  our  names. 
We  had  not  the  first  desire  of  expressing  our- 
selves.    We    were    each    one    true    to    nature. 
Of  course  there  is  no  absolute  nature;  as  with 
each    slight    shifting   of   the    eye    involuntarily 
we  focus  some  ])arl  to  the  prejudice  of  others. 
.  .  .  Vou   will  see  that   the  man   is  the  main 
question,   and   that   there  can   be  no  absolute 
\iew    of   nature.     At    som«'    moment    or   other 
you   will   have   brought   before  you   liiat   most 
important  contlict  of  realism  and  its  opposite. 
^\■hat   r  want  you  to  notice  is  that  thougli  in 
abstraction  there  must  be  such  a  thing,  wt  in 
these    realities   with   wliicii    we   are    concerned 
realism   is   a   vcrv   t'va>ive  (listiiKtii>:i.     If  ex- 
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pcricnccs  such  as  I  have  just  statc<l  l)rin<,'  out 
the  result  that  you  have  seen,  there  is  for  vdu 
no  such  thinjr  as  rcahsm.  If  you  ever  know- 
how  to  paint  somewhat  well,  and  i>ass  beyond 
the  position  of  the  student  who  has  not  yet 
learned  to  use  his  hands  as  an  expression  (jf 
the  n-.emories  of  his  brain,  you  will  alwavs 
give  to  nature,  that  is,  what  is  outside  of  you, 
the  character  of  the  lens  through  which  you 
see  it  .   .   .  which  is  yourself." 

P.  G.  Ilanicrton  tells  us  that  afti-r  living  on 
T.och  Awe  for  a  year,  and  after  careful  study, 
he  painted  a  picture  of  the  great  mountain 
Ben  Cruachan,  that  towers  aloft  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake.  lie  drew  it  with  absolute 
fidelity.  Turner  painted  the  same  mountain.'  '"i.ifonf 
To  gain  the  real  but  not  the  ai)parent  truth,  (hrpuT  i\ , 
he    disregarded    local    conditions.   Tie    drew  ''(''H'""- 

,  .  trton. 

the  mouiitam  too  high,  left  out  a  neighl)ouring 


And 

'■I,:in.|- 


peak,   Ben  \'orich,  and  changed  the  shape  of 
another.     In    literal    and    exact    trutli    lie   was  ";''"■" 

(  liaptor 

wrong,    but    Ilamerton    realized    that    his  own   Mil.  i'. c. 
fidelity  to  nature  had  only  produced  a   to])o- 
graphical    picture   and   flid    not   give   the   true 

-  ■■T.ilrnt 

imi)ression    made   on    him.-     Whereas   Turner  ia.k>  ti-.ai 
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had  l)y  an  ilTort  of  tin-  imagination  so  paintrd 
the  sci-nc  as  to  impress  the  hcholdtr  with  the 
same    foch'n-;    of   awe   and    wonder    that    had 
inspired    him   as   he   looked   at   this   <,'iiardian 
umsjhHif..  ^,|.„,t   dominating  one   of   the   most    beautiful 
of  the  lakes  of  Scotland.     Ilamerton  felt  that 
it   was   not  only  fj;rander  than   his   view,    but 
that  it  was  /;/  rculily  more  trulhjitl.     "  I  used 
to  believe."'  he  writes,  "that  if  work  u'as  truth- 
ful it  would  apyrur  truthful,  and  if  the  artist 
put  deep  feeling  into  his  picture  it  would   be 
visible    to   everyone.     I    have   no   remnant   of 
these  beliefs  now.     It  becomes  clear  that  the 
landscape  i)ainter  must  look  out  for  comi)en- 
sations  to  counterbalance  the  weakness  of   his 
art  in  conveying  the  emotions  excited   by  na- 
ture.    .Accuracy  in   drawing  makes  simjile  to- 
pograjjhy  the   inevitable  result.     So  the  artist 
Chapter       ^^^^  ^^^  nature   for  suggestion   and   materials, 

.^'."'urt'l'n''  ''"''  "^'  ^^'  *^''^^^'  '^^■'^"'■ately;  but  the  student- 
struggle  for  imitative  skill  must  be  over  before 
the  .soul  of  the  master  can  make  its  way  through 
the  clogging  material  i)igments.  After  the 
first  great  disapi)ointment  caused  by  the  dis- 
covery that   truthful   portraiture   in  landscajjc 
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paintinj^  docs  not  produce  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  the  natural  scene,  there  comes  a 
return  to  art,  with  clearer  views  of  its  true 
power  and  of  its  inevital)le  deficiency.  There 
is  something  in  art  of  an  intimate  character 
that  addresses  itself  to  our  sympathetic  imat;- 
ination,  and  it  is  by  this,  rather  than  I)y  the 
conquest   of    technical    dilTiculty,'    that    rcpre-  '  ii  ,. ., 


sentations  of  landscape   retain   their   hold   on  ';'"""  "'/"^ 

'  l.i.it  a  [laiin- 

the  mind."  This  is  the  position  he  arrived  inRisim.', 
at,  agamst  his  own  former  stront,'ly  held  ;,i,s,.na-  nf 
opinions.     He  learned  by  experience  the  true  f'^i'^^.'^n 

nil  arcdiint 

View,  and  he  states  it  very  decidedly.  (,f  the  pns- 

Ruskin's    teachin<;    is   somewhat    contradic-  *"""■ 
tory.     He   lays  too  much   stress  on   accuracy  'uiaiiiks. 
of  detail  in  leaf,  tree,  and  rock  forms. 

-"Infants  in  judf^ment,  we  look  for  sjjecific  ^"Mod.m 
character  and  complete  finish.  As  we  advance  ''""'"'*•" 
we  scorn  such  detail  altoj^ether  and  look  for  Pnfac.-. 
breadth  of  effect.  But  perfected  in  judg 
mcnt,  we  return  in  a  great  measure  to  our 
early  feelinv;.-;.  ...v.i  t'l  ^nk  Rafaelle  for  the  shells 
upon  hi;-  ^d'.:!i.il  ''.ciMh,  and  for  the  delicate 
stamens  of  the  ').Tbiage  reside  his  in.spired 
St.    Catheriiiv  '" 
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' '"I'dussin's  hicturc.  in  which  i-vcrv  vine- 
leal  is  drawn  with  ronsuminatf  si^ill,  itruluces 
a   perfect   tree  group." 

'•'The  l)ack{.';r()iin(l  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Holy  Family,  owiii!^  to  the  utter  ni'j.;lect  of  all 
botanical  detail,  has  lost  every  atom  (jf  ideal 
character." 
'ibkl.  ^"K\iry  da   >  of  rock,  earth,  and  (loud  must 

be   known    by  the   |)aintrr  with  }^eolo<^ic  and 
meteorologic  acturacy." 

Too  much  attention  is  f^iven  to  these  matters 
in  this  beautifully  written  book,  "  Mode'-n 
Painter>,"  and  indeed  photograiihic  accuracy 
in  all  the  details  is  the  chief  thing  he  incul- 
cates, and  we  are  told  hv  was  sorry  in  later 
life  when  he  saw  the  effect  that  was  produced 
by  the  in  port.mce  he  |)laced  on  them.  And 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  all  his  knowl 
edge  of  and  love  for  srl.  he  was  not  able  to  see 
the  greatness  of  such  sjjlenrlid  artists  as  Rem- 
<K..rRus-     brandt,    Ruysdael,  llobbeiua,  and    Constable,' 

iu'n.'aUmt     ''"^'  ^'^''^  '^'-'  *-"^P''^''^'^«-''l  ^"<-"li  ^'lighting  Opinions 

th.s.ani>ts  about   their   works;   and    also   that    he   should 

,ii^.'  speak   in  a  similar  manner  of   modern  I'rench 

landscape.     Tluse  mistakes  and  omissions  de- 
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tract  from  thi-  v;iluc  of  his  writings.  Hut 
whilf  \Vf  admit  this,  and  also  tliat  his  idias 
that  a  <,'riat  artist  tan  he  dfvclopfd  hy  this 
ixtrinu'  rittcntion  to  the  rorrtrt  drawint;  of 
(K'tails  and  the  accjuircnK'nt  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  that  any  good  can  Ix-  done  hy  teach- 
ing the  necessity  of  minute  study  of  phenomena 
after  the  artist  has  once  learne<l  the  proper 
use  of  his  materials,  are  quite  wrong,  yet  how 
true  and  noble  his  opinions  on  the  whole  (|ues- 
tion  of  art  can  be  at  times  is  shown  when  he 
comes  under  the  spell  of  the  overpowering 
genius  of  Turner,  who  with  all  his  knowledge 
subjected  everything  to  the  higher  ends  of 
mystery  and  imagination.  Then  Ruskin  real- 
izes the  true  power  of  art  and  the  gri'at  achieve- 
ments of  its  supreme  masters,  and  sees  that 
his  theories  only  ajjply  to  minor  matters,  and 
he  gives      -[jression    to   his   thcjughts   in   such 


fine 


<    as    these 


'"M(a.i.  ,    landsiajie   j)ainters,  rejecting   all  '"Mcxirn 

idea  of  bona  fulc  imitation,  think  onlv  of  con-  J';"""'"^-' 

veying  the  impression  of  nature  into  the  mind  i'.u;>' 7^- 

of  the  spectator."  ;";'•   '"'• 
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'■The    landscape    painter    must    have    two  '"  46. 
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great  and  distinct  aims  —  the  first  to  induce 
in  the  spectator's  mind  the  faithful  conception 
of  natural  objects,  and  the  second  to  inform 
him  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  the  artist  himself.  The 
artist  talks  to  him  and  makes  him  a  sharer  in 


his 


own 


strong 


feelings.     He    endows    him 


with  the  impetuous  emotions  of  a  nobler  and 
more  penetrating  intelligence.  The  artist  can- 
not attain  the  second  end  without  having  pre- 
viously reached  the  first,  and  this  is  why, 
though  I  consider  the  second  as  t' e  real  and 
only  important  end  of  all  art,  I  call  the  repre- 
sentation of  facts  the  first  end,  liecause  it  is 
necessary  to  the  other  and  must  be  attained 
before  it.  And  thus  though  we  want  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  artist  as  well  as 
the  truth,  yet  they  must  be  thoughts  arising 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  feelings 
arising  out  of  the  contemplation  of  truth." 

"Nature  is  always  mysterious  and  secret  in 
her  use  of  means,  and  art  is  always  likest  her 
when  it  is  most  ine.xplirable." 

"As  people  try  honestly  to  see  all  they  can 
of  anything,   they  come   to  a  point  where  a 
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noble  dimness  begins.  Tlicy  see  more  than 
others,  but  they  feel  they  cannot  see  all.  and 
the  more  intense  their  perception  the  n;ore 
the  crowd  of  thin.trs  which  they  partly  see  will 
multiply  upon  them,  and  their  deh^du  may  at 
last  princijxdly  consist  in  dwelling  on  this 
cloudy  part  of  their  prospect,  somewhat  cast- 
ing aside  what  to  them  has  become  comfjara- 
tively  common,  but  is  perhaps  all  that  other 
people  see." 

"It  is  impos.sible  to  go  too  finely  or  think  ••  .Moru-m 
too  much  about  details  in  landscape  so  that  ';''"'^'^" 
they  be  rightly  arranged  and  rightly  massed ;  Page  i^. 
but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  render  anything 
like  the  fulness  or  t\-   ,  ace  of  nature,  except  by 
that   mystery  or  (,  -scurity  of  execution  which 
she  herself  uses." 

"The  aim  of  the  great  inventive  landscape  iwd. 
painter  must  be  to  give  the  far  higher  and  y°'' '^'• 
deeper  truth  of  mental  vision,  rather  than  that 
of  the  physical  facts,  and  to  reach  a  repre- 
senta''--^  which,  though  it  may  be,  when  tried 
by  rui.  and  measure,  totally  unlike  the  place, 
shall  yet  be  capable  of  producing  on  the  be- 
holder's mind  the  impression  which  the  reality 
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would  have  produced,  had  hi-  \crily  descended 
into  the  valley  from  the  f^orj^'es  of  Airolo." 

"Vet.  here  and  there,  once  in  a  coujjIc  of 
centuries,  one  man  will  rise  past  clearness  and 
IxTome  dark  with  excess  of  li<,dit."* 

And  indecfl  Ruskin's  lofty  ideas  about  art 
are  only  fully  seen  in  his  splendid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  Turner,  whose  repu- 
tation stands  supreme,  not  for  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  form  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  but  for  his  unrivalled  power  of 
imagination,  which,  with  his  great  gift  for 
colour,  enabled  him  to  paint  on  canvas  what 
Wordsworth  dreamed   of  in   verse: 

♦The  following  extract  is  from  an  articl.-  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

'He  (Ruskin)  was  one  of  the  inspiring  voices  of  his  own  gen- 
eration when  it  was  young.  He  was  among  the  rare  men  out  of 
whom  virtue  goes  a',  ^e  touch  of  the  life  of  th-ir  'iuie  upon  them. 
Whatever  the  fate  o;  his  teachings,  the  trailition  of  his  stimulating 
personality  will  long  remain.  He  dawned  cm  too  irany  lives  as 
the  great  awakener  to  \>c  soon  forgotten.  We  can  never  lose  the 
memory  of  it,  even  if  we  do  not  always  find  it  the  "gleam"  by 
which  to  g:i,le  our  lives.  .-Vrt  critics  as  a  whole  rate  him  low; 
political  e.onomists  and  theologians  shake  their  hr:„is  over  him! 
He  was  ofti-n  fallacious,  self-contradictory,  and  ii.  on.-istcnt,  yet 
no  ordinary  ranter  could  have  set  the  art  world  by  the  ears  as  his 
writings  on  painting  and  architecture  difl.  A.s  in  the  case  of 
Carlyle's  pro()het-bursls.  you  saw  that  the  doctrine  was  doubtful, 
but  the  sacred  inspiration  was  always  there  and  that  was  the 
main  ihinc'." 
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"Ah:  then  if  mini'  iiad  hi'cn  tht-  painter's  hand  "Stm/  s 

To  v\]>rv>s  what  thc-n  I  .snv;  and  add  the  Kifani,  ■^uKK^su^t 

The  h'','ht  that  never  ua>  on  n-a  ,,r  land."  !>>•  a  pi,  u.r. 

(if  I'.clr 

M.  Henri  Tainc,  Professor  in  the  Ecuk-  .Ics  l^^^. 
Beaux-Arts,    Paris,   trives  us   his   views  in   his  """''■ 
instructive  lectures  on  art: 

"All  the  great  arts  possess  a  common  charac  ■  n,,,  i-,,;. 
ter,  that  of  being  more  or  less  imitative  arts.  '"^'>i'i'^-  -f 
For  it  is  plain  that  a  statue  is  meant  to  imitate  -rr!msi;.„.,i 
accurately  a  really  living  man,  that  a  picture  l?'  ^"'':' 

,  '  IJuranu. 

is  intended  to  portray  real  persons  in  real  atti- 
tudes, the  interior  of  a  house  and  a  landscape 
such  as  nature  presents.     Must   \vc  conclude 
that  absolutely  exact  imitation   is  the  end  of 
art?     If  this  were  so,  absolutely  exact  imita- 
tion   would    produce    the    fine.st    works" 
"But  in  fact  it  is  not  .so.     Art  is  intellectual, 
not   mechanical"  .  .  .  "The   province   of   art 
is  to  render  the  essential  character.     In  order 
to  accomplish   this,   the   artist   must   suppress 
whatever   conceals    it,    select    whatever   mani- 
fests  it  .  .  .  There  is  one  gift   indisfjensablc 
to  all  artist. ,  no  study,  no  degree  of  jjatience, 
su[)plies  its  place.     In  confronting  objects  the 
artist  must  experience  original  sciLsatioii;  the 
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character  of  an  ohk-ct  strikes  him  and  the  etTect 
of  this  sensation  is  a  stronjr  peculiar  impres- 
sion. .  .  .  Thrr,ur-h  tliis  faculty  hv  penetrates 
to  the  very  heart  of  thin-s,  and  seems  to  Ix; 
more  clear  sighted  than  other  men.  .  .  .  I'he 
end  of  a  work  of  art  is  to  manifest  some  essen- 
tial or  salient  character,  consecjuently  some 
important  idea,  clearer  and  more  completely 
than  is  attainable  from  real  objects." 

Delacroix,  the    leader  in   the  revolt  against 
cla.ssicism     in     France,    writes    \ery    strongly 
again.st  reali.sm: 
^jo,.naMe       -^Le  realismc  dcvrait   etre  defini  rantipode 
Delacroix."  dc  I'art.  .  .     car  pcut-on  concevoir  que  I'e.sprit 
nc  guide  pas  la  main  de  I'artiste,  et  croira-t-on 
possible  en  memo  temps  que,  malgre  toute  son 
application  k  imitcr,  il  ne  ticndra  pas  ce  sin- 
gulicr  travail  dc  la  couleur  dc  son    esprit?" 
"Le  but  de  I'artiste  n'cst  pas  de  reproduire 
e.xactement    les   objets;    c'est    a    I'esprit    (lu'il 
faut  arrivcr." 

Although  Whistler  speaks  as  if  u  hat  he  calls 
the  painter  quality  were  the  only  really  great 
thing  in  art,  it  is  evident  to  anyone  w'lio  has 
seen  those  strangely  personal  nocturnes  which 
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emanated    from    him   how    fully   he  exfjresse'l 
his  inner  feelings  in  his  works.     An     scattered 
here  and  there  amon}^  his  writinj^s.  eoncealed 
under  a  toverin};  of  such  brilliant  and  satirical 
wit  us  has  seldom  lx.'en  seen,  wc  find  his  true 
ideas  aljout  art.    Talkinf?  of  the  critic  writer, 
who  had  no  technical  knowledj,'e  of  paintini^, 
he  says:   "Meanwhile   the   painter's   i)oeLry  is    ■T.n 
quite  lost  to  him;  the  amazinj^  invention  that  ^vhu'tkr! 
shall  have  put  lorm  and  colour  into  such  per- 
fect harmony,  that  cxcjuisiteness  is  the  result, 
he  is  without   understanding;;    the  nobility  of 
thought    that    shall    have    given    the    artist's 
dignity  to   the  whole  says   to   him  absolutely 
nothing."     In  the  celebrated  laws'iit,  Whistler 
V.  Ruskin,  he  was  asked.  "Do  you  say  that 
this   is   a   correct   representation   of   Battersea 
bridge?"     "I  did  not  int^-nd  it,"  lie  answered,    .The 
"to  he  a  correct  portrait  of  the  bridge.     As  to  J_j'"','^^f^^ 
what  ihe  picture  represents,  ll.at  depends  upon  Kncmies." 

r^  V  Whistler. 

who  looks  at  it.  To  some  persons  it  may 
represent  all  that  was  intended;  to  others  it 
may  represent  nothing."  Again  he  writes: 
"The  imitator  is  a  poor  kind  if  creature  If 
the  man  who  paints  only  the  tree  or   flower 
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or  otluT  surfacf  he  sees  la-forc  him  were  an 
artist,  ihc  kinj,'  of  artists  would  Ik-  the  photog- 
rapher, ft  is  for  thi'  artist  to  do  sonidhiriK 
Ixyond  this:  in  [jortrait  paintinj,'  to  put  on 
canvas  something  more  than  the  faif  the 
mcKlcl  wears  for  that  one  day;  to  paint  the 
man,  in  short,  as  well  as  Ijis  features." 

One  of  the  fmest  appreciations  of  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
has  I)een  given  hy  a  nuKlern  French  artist, 
Kugene  Fromentin,  a  painter  of  great  technical 
skill,  who  shows  himself  also  to  k-  a  very  able 
critic  and  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
writer.  Me  not  only  sees  the  e.vterior,  l)ut 
goes  lx.«neath  to  the  painter's  thought  and 
ideas,  and  writing  about  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
and  others,  he  allows  us  to  .see  his  own  opinio  —, 
alxjut  art.  First  see  what  he  says  about  "rhe 
"Th,- oi.i    lost     way"    of    modern    paintine-     "AH  t^'- 

Masters  <>f     f         ■  f       ,         . 

n.iKium  liincies  ot  the  imagmation.  and  what  were 
ami^iioi-  called  the  mysteries  of  the  palette,  when  mys- 
Kugcno        tery  was  one  of  the  attractions  of   painting. 

Fronu-n.in.     gj^.^   ^^.^^^^   ^^   j,^^.   ,^^^^,   ^^   ^^^^   aksolutc,    tc.xtual 

truth.     Photographic  .studies  as  to  the  effects 
of  light  ha-e  changed  the  greater  proportion 
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of   ways  of  si-fin^.  firlitiK.   nnd    |.uii,tinj,'.     It 
Sfi-ms   as    if   tfu'    tmrhanical    npnxliu  tin.     of 
what  is,  iHrorms  today  tht-  hij^'lu-st  ixprcssion 
of  rNpcriind'  and  knowii-d^rc.  and  that   talent 
consists  in  stru-,',i,dinK  for  ixactitud. ,  j>rtTisi(.n, 
and   imitativt.'   fom-  with  an   instrument.     All 
[KTsonal    intcrfiToncf  of    sunsibility   is  out  of 
place.     What  the  mind       s  imagined  is  <on 
sidered  an  artilice;  and  all  artifice,  that  is.  all 
conventionality,  is  proscribed   by  an  art  which 
can   Ix."  nothing,'  but  conventional.     Th.-re  arc 
even   .scornful   a{)pellations   to   desi-^nate   con- 
trary practices.     They  i-re  called  the  oh!  i^amr, 
as  much  as  to  say  an  anti(|uated,  doting,  and 
su[)erannuated   f,-  shion  of  comprehending   na- 
ture, by  introducing  one's  own  into  it." 

In  the  following  e.xtracts  irom  the  same 
book,  it  must  be  rememlx-red  that  it  is  not  oni' 
of  tho.se  merely  literary  critics  that  i)a!nters 
object  to  (and  perhaps  with  .some  rea.son  if 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  art  practically  and 
so  cannot  discuss  that  phase)  who  is  writing, 
but  a  thoroughly  trained  artist  <»f  well-known 
and  high  rei)utation,  who  gives  his  views 
about  the  spiritual  side  of  art,  and  expre.s.ses 
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his  belief  in  the  greatness  of  those  pictures 
which  show  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  artist: 
"The  glory  of  Rubens  must  be  found  in  the 
world  of  the  true  through  which  he  travels  as 
a  master,  and  also  in  the  world  of  the  ideal, 
that  region  of  clear  ideas,  of  sentiments  and 
emotions,  whither  his  heart,  as  well  as  his 
mind,  bear  him  incessantly." 

"The  art  of  painting  is  the  indisputable 
witness  of  the  mental  state  of  the  painter  at 
the  moment  he  held  the  brush." 

"Tt  is  true  that  in  the  world  of  the  beautiful 
txvo  or  three  spirits  can  be  found  who  have 
gone  farther  with  a  more  lofty  tlight,  who  con- 
sequently have  seen  more  nearly  the  Divine 
light,  and  the  Eternal  Truth.  There  are  also 
in  the  moral  world,  in  that  of  sentiments, 
visions,  and  dreams,  dejjths  into  which  Rem- 
brandt alone  has  descended,  which  Rubens  has 
not  even  perceived." 

"In  Dutch  art,  reputed  so  positive,  among 
these  painters  considered  for  the  most  part 
as  near-sighted  copyists,  you  feel  a  loftiness 
and  goodness  of  soul,  a  tenderness  for  the  true, 
a  cordiality  for  the  real,  which  gives  to  their 
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works  a  value  that  the  tliin<,'.s  themselves  do 
not  seem  to  have.  Hence  their  ideality,  an 
ideal  a  little  misunderstood,  rather  despised, 
but  indisputable  for  him  who  can  seize  it, 
and  very  attractive  to  him  who  knows  how  to 
relish  it.  No  painting  gives  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  triple  and  silent  operation  of  feeling, 
reflecting,  and  expressing.  At  times  a  grain 
of  warmer  sensibility  makes  of  them  thinkers, 
even   poets   on   occasion." 

"  Rembrandt,     that     morose     and     mighty  "  Thu  oia 
dreamer,  .  .  .  who  seemed  to  be  painting  his  ^^^^^  "^ 
epoch,   his   country,   his   friends   and   himself,  ''"<'  "">- 
but  who  at   bottom  painted  only  one  of  the  Kugcne 
unknown  recesses  of  the  human  soul."  i-n.nuiuin. 

"Rembrandt  is  before  all  a  visionary,  and  ma. 
there  are  in  the  depths  of  nature  things  that 
this  pearl  fisher  alone  has  discovered.  He  was 
a  pure  spiritualist,  an  idealist;  I  mean  a  spirit 
whose  domain  is  that  of  ideas,  and  whose 
language  is  the  language  of  ideas." 

"  Joan- 

Similarly  J.  F.  Millet  writes:  "To  have  done  Franv.is 
more  or  less   work   which    means    nothing  is  iv!llam  anci 
not   to  have   produced.     There   is   production  P-''"tcr." 
only   where    there    is   expression."    "Men  of  scnXr. 
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genius  have  the  mission  to  show  out  of  the 
riches  of  nature  only  that  which  they  are 
permitted  to  take  away,  and  to  show  it  to 
those  who  would  not  otherwise  have  sus- 
pected its  presence.  They  serve  as  translators 
and  interpreters  to  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand the  language." 

^  A.  P.  Ryder,  A.  N.  A.,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
jective painters  among  the  artists  of  the  United 
States,  whose  works  have  the  power  in  them 
of  starting  the  observer's  thoughts  and  setting 
them  wandering  far  away,  says  in  his  "Para- 
"Broadway   graphs  from  the  Studio  of  a  Recluse:" 

iNature  is  a  teacher  who  never  deceives. 
When  I  grew  weary  with  the  futile  struggle 
to  imitate  the  canvases  of  the  past,  I  went  out 
into  the  fields.     In  my  desire  to  be  accurate  I 
became  lost  in  a  maze  of  detail.    Try  as  I 
would  my  colours  were  not  those  of  nature. 
My  leaves  were  infinitely  below  the  standard 
of  a  leaf,  my  finest  strokes  were  coarse  and 
crude.     The    old    scene    presented    itself   one 
day   before   my   eyes   framed   in   an   opening 
between  two  trees.     It  stood  out  like  a  painted 
canvas  —  the  deep  blue  of  a  midday  sky  —  a 
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solitary  tree,  brilliant  with  the  green  of  summer, 

a    foundation    of    brown    earth    and    gnarled 

roots.     There  was  no  detail   to  vf-x  the  eye. 

Three  solid  masses  of  form  and  colour  —  sky, 

foliage,  and  earth  —  the  whole  bathed  in  an 

atmosphere    of    golden    luminosity.     I    threw 

my  brushes  aside;  they  were  too  small  for  the 

work  in  hand.     I  squeezed  out  big  chunks  of 

pure,    moist    colour,    and    taking   my   palette 

knife  I  laid  on  blue,  green,  white,  and  brown 

in    great    sweeping    strokes.     I    saw    nature 

springing  into  life  upon  my  dead  canvas.     It 

was   better  than   nature   for  it   was  vibrating 

with  the  thrill  of  a  new  creation." 

"The  artist  should  fear  to  become  the  slave  .«    ^ 

Droadway 

of   detail.     He   should    strive   to   express   his  Map^zino.' 
thought    and    not    the    surface    of   it.    What  ^'^'"  '^^" 
avails  a   storm  cloud    accurate   in   form    and 
colour,  if  the  storm  is  not  therein?" 

"Imitation   is  not  inspiration,   and  inspira-  ibid, 
tion  only  can  give  birth  to  a  work  of  art." 

"It   is   the   first    vision   that   counts.    The  ibid, 
artist  has  only  to  remain  true  to  his  dream, 
and  it  will  possess  his  work  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  resemble  the  work  of  no  other  man 
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—  for  no  two  visions  arc  alike,  and  those  who 
reach  the  heights  have  all  toiled  up  the  steep 
mountains  by  difl'erent  routes." 

"The  idea  of  what  a  work  of  art  is,"  said 
W.  Brymner,  R.  C.  A.,  in  an  interesting  lec- 
ture on  painting,  "is  very  vague  in  the  minds 
of    most    people.     I    think    the    majority    are 
satisfied   it   is  the  faithful  copying  of  objects 
or   individuals.     From    the   earliest    times    we 
find    writers    on    art    extolling    i)aintings,    not 
because    they    said    something,    but    because 
they  were  deceptively  lifelike.     Zeu.xes  painted 
grapes  the  birds  pecked  at.    Vasari  continually 
praises  the  deceptive  painting,  and  Leonardo 
said  that  a  painter's  best  master  was  the  mirror. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  elevates  a  painting  from 
the  mere  representation  of  objects  to  the  level 
of  a  work  of  art?     Zola  describes  art  as  'a 
corner  of  nature  seen  through  a  temperament.' 
That  is,  that  an  artist  must,  before  he  begins 
his  picture,   have  experienced   some   cmoti.   ;, 
some  thought  suggested  by  the  view  of  nature 
before   him.    The   artist    conveys    to    us    the 
feeling  he  has  experienced  by  perhaps  making 
everything  very  real  to  us  and  true,  but  all  as 
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seen    from    his    standfxjint.     He    leaves    out, 

does  not  see,   the  sides  of  the  (luestioi.   that 

do  not  emphasi/.e   his  arf,'ument.     He  wishes 

to   convey   the   idea    he   has,   and    everything  ..-ii,,. 

tending   to   give   form   to   that   idea   lie   uses.  '^-"J')  "f 

nature  ro- 

I"2vcrything  not  helpful  to  tliis  end  he  leaves  inrms itstif 
out.  In  conveying  a  great  truth,  he  may 
sacrifice  inconsequent  facts.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  done  unconsciously.  The 
artist  thinks  he  is  copying  what  he  sees,  be- 
cause he  feels  so  strongly  from  his  point  of 
view.  Of  course,  this  is  open  to  discussion; 
but  if  the  imagination  is  true  imagination  and 
not  merely  a  grotesque  play  of  fancy,  the 
mind  must  be  in  some  such  condition.  Many 
can  learn  to  copy  nature.  Few  are  artists 
who  can  make  us  see  and  feel  with  them.  The 
real  artist  makes  us  see  even  the  sim})lest 
things  in  a  new  light.  We  feel  to  be  true 
what  he  shows  us,  although  we  have  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  way  before.  Thus  an 
artist,  although  he  imitates  nature  and  repro- 
duces its  external  forms,  must  throw  the  light 
of  his  individual  thought  upon  it,  and  this 
thought  or  emotion  that  he  conveys  by  means 
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of  nature  must  be  his  own  thought,  or  some 
emotion  he  has  personally  experienced,  and 
his  manner  of  expressing  himself  must  be  proper 
to  himself." 

The  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brymner,  that 
the  act  of  the  artist  in  leaving  out  unnecessary 
facts,  or  even  changing  them,  is  pi  -ormed 
unconsciously,  is  a  very  interesting  01,,.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Ruskin,  who  says:'  "In  making 
these  changes  Turner  does  not  think  at  all. 
They  come  into  his  head  involuntarily.  An 
entirely  imperative  dream  has  taken  possession 
of  him;  he  can  see  and  do  no  otherwise  than 
as  the  dream  directs.  No  happy  chance,  nay, 
no  happy  thought,  no  perfect  knowledge,  will 
ever  take  the  place  of  that  mighty  unconscious- 
ness." 

In  such  cases  as  that  of  Turner  painting 
Loch  Awe,'  or  "striking  off  the  refractory 
summit  of  Mount  Pilatus'"  as  its  lines  did 
not  compose  well  wich  the  rest  of  the  picture 
of  Lucerne,  or  painting  the  gorgeous  colours 
of  a  sunset  in  a  sky  where  the  sun  is  still 
well  above  the  horizon,*  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that    the    act    was    an    entirelv    unconscious 
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one'  But  j^t-ncrally  it  docs  seem  most  jjrohiihlc 
that  the  artist  feels  what  he  must  'nt,  wh.it 
he  must  leavj  out,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
must  paint,  without  any  fh'stimt  consciousness 
that  he  is  chanj^in}^  what  he  sees,  or  ^ivin^ 
other  than  the  truthful  impression  of  the  seem- 
before  him. 

"To-day,"  writes  Amiel  in  his  "Journal," 
"wc  have  been  talking  realism  in  painting 
and  of  that  poetical  and  artistic  illusion  which 
does  not  aim  at  Ix-ing  confounded  with  reality 
itself.  The  object  of  true  art  is  only  to  charm 
the  imagination,  not  to  deceive  the  eye.  When 
we  see  a  good  portrait  we  say,  'It  is  alive!' 
In  other  words,  our  imagination  lends  it  life. 
We  see  what  is  given  us,  and  we  give  on  our 
side.  A  work  of  art  ought  to  set  the  poetical 
faculty  in  us  to  work  to  complete  our  percep- 
tions of  a  thing.  Sympathy  is  a  first  con- 
dition of  criticism."' 

Thus  there  are  two  ways  of  painting  a  land- 
scape, and  there  are  two  points  of  view  from 
which  the  painting  may  be  studied.  The 
artist,  in  the  first  place,  may  give  us  merely 
an  exact  likeness  of  the  external  view,   well 
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and    rarcfully    painted    as    to   ti'('hni(|ui';    or, 
secondly,  if  indouid   .vith  tlu'  rapacity  to  do 
so.  the  same  view,  luit   after   ;iassinj^  through 
and   Ixinj;  intlucncid   by  his  own  pcrsonah'ty, 
the  accuracy  of  ditail  and  the  cunfuhiess  of 
the  drawing  suljordinat.  I  to  matters  of  more 
importance.     The    observer,    similarly,    may 
stand  al(K)f  and  criticize  the  painting's  merits 
«)r  faults  from  the  technical  or  realistic  stand- 
point,   fmding   out    the   dilViculties   that    have 
Ix-'en   overcome,    and   generally   l(M)king   as    it 
were  f -om  the  outside.     Or  he  may  endeavour 
to  enter  into  the  s[)irit  of  the  artist,  and  try 
to  feel  the  way  in  which  he  was  affected  by 
the  .scene  and  the  message  he  sought  to  give 
on  his  canvas.  looking  from  the  inside,  and  in 
ympathetic  union  with  the  artist.     These  are 
t  le  two  points  of  view,  the  objective  and  the 
subjective.     It    is    the    subjective    that    is    of 
vital    importance,    and    that    has    th.     la.sting 
an<l    impressive   efTect.    VVc   can   all    see   the 
corectness  of  details  and  the  technical  skill 
of  the  worker  for  ourselves.     \Vc  want  great 
artists  to  show  us  deeper  and  more  hidden 
truths. 
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"Nature  is  a|»|)arrnt  on  thi-  surfacr  (if  things. 
To  find  the  man  rM|uir«.s  (ltr|Hr  si^'lit."  as 
H.  K.  F'oorc*  A.  X.  A.,  a  wry  intm'stinj,' 
writer  on  art,  well  puts  it.  '•Th,-  landscape 
painter  k-conies  an  interpreter  of  mo<Mls,  his 
own  as  well  as  nature's,  and  in  his  selection 
of  these  he  reveals  himself.  What  he  takes 
from  nature  he  puts  Uiek  out  of  himself. 
Does  he  make  you  listen  with  him  to  the  soft, 
low  music  when  nature  is  kindly  and  tender 
and  lovable,  or  is  his  stuff  of  that  robust  fibre 
which  makes  her  companionable  to  him  in 
her  ruggedness  and  strength? 

'"  Back  of  the  (aiua-<  that  thnihs 

tliu  paimrr  is  hinted  and  hidden, 
Into  the  -^tatue  that  Ijreathes 

tlie  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  hidden.'" 

We  therefore  must  come  to  the  conclusion  „  „ 
that  when  an  artist  is  able  to  make  us  feel  the  a.  n.  a. 


Anony- 
ni')us. 
(jUiiliil  in 
"I'iit'iri  il 
('<im|Ki.i- 
lion."     II 
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*  "  Pi>  tnri.il  Comi^.sition  ami  the  Critual  JudKnuTit  (if  I'ir- 
turis."  H,  nry  R.  I'.»,rr,  A.  N.  A.  \,u  V„rk:  Thi-  HiikrrS;  T.iv- 
lor  Company.  In  this  h<M)k  Mr.  Po.,rr  draus  si«ci,,l  attinli<m 
to  the  gnat  imiwjrtanr.'  of  n'mp'.sition  in  pirturcs.  "Without 
RiKHi  roniposition  thin-  .ran  bo  no  sTrcit  picture."  Aftor  giving 
the  (litTcrint  forms  of  composition  which  have  gradualK ,  and 
probably  uncon.viously,  tx-en  evolved  by  the  musters  of  painting, 
Mr.  Poorc  continues  with  chapters  on  dilTerrnt  subjects  of  f;reat  in- 
terest to  "stu.-lents  and  lovers  of  art,"  for  whom  the  book  is  written. 
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"  If  a   pic 
tun-  is  to 
Kivc   la  ,; 
pkasure, 
has   to   s 
isfy  more 
than  the 
lyc." 
James 
MarLs. 


loveliness  or  mystery  of  a  scene,  and  to  com- 
^  municate  through  his  work  the  emotions  that 
it  stir  him,  he  shows  the  possession  of  a  rare 
power.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  the  figure 
painter,  who  has  the  assistance  given  by  the 
expression  of  the  features,  to  move  us  by  the 
emotion  he  feels.  It  is  very  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  do  this  by  means  of  pure  landscape. 
When  this  is  rcahVx'd,  we  know  that  paintings 
of  landscape  that  have  this  power  of  moving 
us*  are  different  from  all  others,  not  only  in 
degree  but  in  kind.  They  belong  to  a  different 
and  a  higher  order  of  art.  The  ability  to  see 
and  realize  this  comes  only  with  time,  as  un- 
doubtedly the  first  feeling  of  the  student  or 
observer  is  to  look  for  mere  likeness.  He  can- 
not, indeed,  understand  any  other  view  of 
pictures,  until  he  feels  the  effect  of  imagination 
and  idealism  as  .shown  in  them.  Then  all  is 
changed.     He  has  learned  what  to  look   for. 


*"SL-BJF:CTIVnV   IN   ART." 

"If.  in  the  Work,  must  nccils  stand  manifest 
The  Person,  be  his  features,  therein  shown, 
Like  a  man's  thought  in  a  god's  words  cxpress'd  — 
Mis  own,  and  somehow  greater  than  his  own." 

W.  Watson. 
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he  feels  the  new  inllucnce,  and  lives  in  a  dif- 
ferent world. 

The  subjective  view  of  art  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  theory  of  "literature"  in 
painting,  which  is  so  denounced  by  Whistler, 
Manet,  and  many  other  artists:  the  j)ainting 
of  historical  and  literary  subjects  which  are 
not  self-explanatory,  and  about  which  we 
require  to  be  told,  by  the  name  attached  to 
them  or  in  some  other  way,  who  the  people 
are  that  are  represented,  whoc  they  arc  gathered 
together  for,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  held  that  these 
are  not  properly  speaking  pictorial  subjects, 
and  should  be  treated  in  literature;  that  they 
should  not  be  used  in  painting  except  for  their 
decorative  cjuality,  without  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  that  we  should  not  ask  from  any 
picture  more  than  the  artist  intends  to  give, 
and  is  able  to  express  by  the  use  of  form  and 
colour  on  his  canvas.  P'or  instance,  some  one 
paints  Othello  telling  his  adventures  by  sea 
and  land  to  Desdemona.  This  is  a  subject 
for  literature,  for  the  picture  cannot  tell  that 
it  is  the  Moor  of  Venice,  but  only  that  two 
people  arc  having  a  conversation;  so  that  the 
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picture,  if  it  be  a  work  of  art,  must  be  of  value 
for  other  reasons  than  the  subject.  Many 
artists  hold  very  extreme  views  about  this, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  that  may  be  argued 
from  both  sides.  It  is  the  great  struggle  in 
which  Ruskin  and  Whistler  were  engaged, 
and  both  seem  to  have  been  in  part  wrong; 
Ruskin,  in  not  looking  sufficiently  at  the  painter 
quality,  and  Whistler  in  trying  to  banish 
h'terary  ideas  altogether.  When  Whistler  paints 
"An  Arrangement  in  Grey  and  Black"  (Por- 
trait of  the  Painter's  Mother)  are  we  only  to 
consider  it  as  a  piece  of  beautiful  decoration, 
with  values  and  tones  perfect,  and  not  to  look 
at  it  as  the  loving  rendering  of  the  resigned 
figure,  sitting  in  her  room  in  the  twilight  of  life, 
by  one  who  owed  so  much  to  her  and  wished 
to  express  his  affection  and  gratitude  by  por- 
traying her  gentle  character  as  he  could  so 
well  do?  The  artist-critic  may  say,  "Yes,  its 
decorative  quality,  its  dexterous  workmanship, 
and  the  t  pression  of  thoughtfulness  on  the 
face,  this  is  all  the  picture  tells  and  should 
tell."  But  most  people  will  doubt  this  and 
will  feel   strongly  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
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fact  that  this  is  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  painted 
by  her  son,  gives  an  added  charm  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  detracts  in  no  way  from  it  as  a  woric 
of  art.     Without  this  knowledge  the  painting 
loses  a  great    deal   of    interest  and  does  not 
express  fully  the  thought  of  the  artist.     It  is 
a  case  where  the  use  of  the  illustrative  idea 
seems    necessary    to    enable    the    observer    to 
understand    the    picture,    and    it    shows    how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  these  ideas  altogether  out 
of  pictorial  art. 

Delacroix  is  said  to  have  believed  as  Whistler 
did  about  this,  yet  we  f^nd  him  painting  a 
beautiful  picture  called  the  -  Death  of  Ophelia  " 
while  the  picture  itself  could  only  tell  that  'a 
girl  had  fallen  into  the  water,  but  whether  it 
were  the  melancholy  sweetheart  of  Hamlet  or 
not,  it  could  not  explain  by  itself  to  anyone 
not  acquainted  with   the  details  Shakespe"re 
gives  of  the  event.    The  fact  is.  there  is  truth 
m  each  view.     There  are  many  subjects  used 
by   painters   that   are   not    pictorial    subjects 
and  should  not  be  used  by  them,  and  there  are 
subjects  purely  pxtorial   that  should   not   be 
used  m  literature;  but  there  is  a  border  land 
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between  the  two  that  seems  common  jjroperty, 
and  to  deprive  painting  of  all  literary  interest 
would  take  from  it  one  of  its  great  charms. 

But  \\!iatevcr  views  are  held  about  this,  we 
would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  sub- 
jective view  of  art  is  not  concerned  in  the  dis- 
pute. Whether  the  artist  is  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  he  does  in  some  way  put  into  his  pic- 
ture very  often  his  own  personal  feeling,  anrl 
people  can  find  this  in  the  picture.  The  sub- 
jective view  merely  holds  that  we  find  in  the 
picture  itself  certain  things  that  arc  sclf- 
e.xplanatory,  personal  traits  put  into  it  by 
the  ;i  ist  and  found  in  it  by  the  observer. 
Whistler's  nocturnes  are  an  example  of  this 
in  an  extreme  degree.  They  show  the  poetical 
feeling  he  had,  and  how  sensitive  his  tempera- 
ment was  to  the  effect  of  moonlight. 

"We  feel  the  movement  of  Even,  the  very 
steps  of  the  goddess,  and  almost  seem  to  hear 
the  trailing  of  her  violet  stole,"  as  a  re- 
cent writer  very  beautifullv  savs  about  them. 


"  EHin- 

l)urgli 

Kcviinv.' 

April,  1005.  Whistler  tells  us  himself  how  the  coming  on 


of  night  on  the  Thames  affected  him:  "And 
o  Clock."     w^hen    evening  mist  clothes  the  riverside  with 
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poetry,  as  with  a  veil,  and  the  poor  buihh'n^s 
lose  themselves  in  the  dim  sky,  and  tlie  tall 
chimneys  become  campanili,  and  the  ware- 
houses are  palaces  in  the  ni-;ht.  and  the  whole 
city  han.t^s  in  the  heavens,  and  fairy  land  is 
before  us  .  .  .  nature  sin^s  her  exfjuisite  song." 
When  he  felt  like  that,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
he  put  something  of  ihis  feeling  into  his  pic- 
tures, and  that  we  find  it  there,  and  see  how 
subjective  his  painting  is.  In  these  landscapes 
he  is  at  his  greatest  and  unrivalled. 

This  poetic,  reflective,  and  imaginative  repre- 
sentation by  the  artist  of  what  he  sees  and 
feels,  united  with  mastery  of  his  materials, 
constitutes  great  art  as  distinguished  from 
merely  technical  dexterity,  and  shows  the 
ordinary  observer  of  nature,  to  his  greatly 
added  delight,  much  more  than  he  can  see  for 
himself.  We  have  all  often  seen  and  passetl 
with  little  notice  groups  of  trees  on  the  margin 
of  a  lake,  or  others  throwing  their  shadow 
over  a  still  pond;  or  calm  stretches  of  a  river 
with  its  banks  of  verdant  foliage;  or  meadows 
with  peaceful  cattle;  or  lonely  seashores. 
But  we  never  realized  the  full  beauty,  the  poetry 
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and  (Icfp  feeling  that  lay  in  them,  until  we  were 
sho.-n  by  Corot  the  witchery  of  romance  that 
invested  his  lovely  mystericjus  corners  of  na- 
ture; by  Daubigny  the  charm  of  those  ciuict 
reaches  of  wi.ter;  by  William  Maris  the  light 
falling  in  brilliant  patches  on  cattle  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  foliage  and  grass;  by  Mauve 
the  gentle  sadness  that  broods  over  the  coun- 
try plains;  by  James  Maris  and  VVeissenbruch 
the  loneliness  of  the  meeting  place  of  the 
restless  waves  of  the  ocean  and  the  sandy 
shore  that  stays  their  progress  and  bounds 
their  desires.  Those  who  are  fond  of  pic- 
tures and  have  come  to  understand  them  do 
indeed  learn  a  great  deal  from  them,  and  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude ;  for  besides  the  pleas- 
ure they  afford  in  themselves  they  add  also 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  the  sym- 
pathetic observer  finding  out  that  the  poet  paint- 
ers have  given  him  their  own  eyes  to  see  with. 


'  For  such  a 

(lisriission 

set'  the  ... 

"  Revival  of  iind  their  own  mighty  thoughts  to  conjure  with! 

Art,"  by  W. 
J.  Stillnian, 

in  "The  pcoplc  are  actually  discussing'  the  necessity 
and  the  "^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^'''  ^  subject  scHously  enough  con- 
Ncw."         sidered.     Some    hold    that    the    usefulness    of 


This    is    a    very    important    matter,    when 
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art  was  great  in  the  past,  but  now  exists  no 
more,  and  that  cutsitie  of  a  comparatively 
small  ( ircle  art  is  little  known  aljout  and  less 
cared  for,  and  is  not  necessary.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  see  how  this  view  can  be  maintained, 
as  we  must  and  do  derive  pleasure  and  good 
from  the  beautiful  wherever  it  is  found  around 
us.  The  additional  pleasure  and  happiness 
that  great  art  gives  us,  in  enabling  us  to  see 
for  ourselves  what  would  be  otherwise  hidden 
and  unkno\>-n,  is  surely  a  strong  claim  for  the 
necessity  of  art.  Under  its  kindly  influence 
wc  learn,  as  we  also  do  in  other  schools  in 
which  wc  are  taught  our  lessons  in  the  journey 
through  the  world,  many  things  that  are  for 
our  lasting  good  as  well  as  that  add  to  our 
enjoyment,  many  things  that  help  us  materi- 
ally in  our  efTorts  to  lead  a  higher  life.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  lovers  of  pic- 
tures ignore  or  actually  look  down  on  the 
grandest  and  rarest  cjuality  they  possess,  the 
feeling*  or   sentiment   in   them,  expressed   by 

*"  Colour  is,  and  in  its  highest  expression  can  only  be,subjir- 
tive;  the  clement  of  form  is  ncressarily  dependent  on  nature  for 
the  intelligibility  of  its  forms  and  types,  the  artist  having  onlv  the 
faculty  of  exalting  and  refining  her  forms  into  what  wc  recognize 
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form  <if 
ilialli  that 
kit  (IS  a 
txxly  and 
liiMS  the 
SOMl." 

•■  The  Re- 
vival of 
Art,"  hy 
W.J.  Still 
man.  in 
"The  Oil! 
Rome  ami 
the  New." 
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thf   artist   and    found    hy   those   in   synipatliy 

with   him.     'I'luy  scrni   only   to   find    pk-asure 

in    the   skilful    workmansiii|)   and    the   colour; 

but   the  skill   is  only  the  perfection  of  handi 

rraft,'  and   if  the  |)iiture  does  not  relleet  the 

artist's   fi'elin-^'s,    it    is   the   lower  and    not   the 

higher  kind  of  art  that  is  admiivd.     If  i)eo[)le 

would  only  look  always  for  the  iiigher  clement, 

the  thought  and   feeling  that   filled   the  artist 

and  compelled   him   to  its  expression,  as  well 

as  for  arti.stic  merit  and  skill,  a  brighter  day 

woi:'-^  soon  dawn  for  art.     ICmersoii  expresses 

the   L.gher  truth  when   he  .says,  ''The  painter 

should  give  the  suggestion  of  a  fairer  creation 

=  "Ess.-,yon  than  we  know."-     And  this  is  the  meaninL'  of 

Art."  --  ,         ,  ,     . 

Kmerson.       '  umcr  whcH  he  answered  the  critic  who  .said 

thai  he  never  .saw  such  colours  in  nature  as  in 


a.-!  the  ideal.  But  the  essential  condition  of  all  the  arts  of  design 
tx-cnniing  true  art  is  in  their  t>l•in^;  txpressn  n,  not  imitation;  crea- 
tion, not  repetition.  The  form  of  materialism  whi(  h  menaces  the 
art.s  of  design  is  therefore  stien.e.  'The  letter  killeth.  the  spirit 
Riveth  life,'  and  th<jut;h  artisli,  creation  does  not  involve  the 
creation  of  thi-  prime  material,  no  more  d<K's,  so  far  as  science 
teaches,  the  creation  of  the  world:  the  old  mafrial  takes  new 
forms,  that  is  all.  The  idealist  gets  his  m.iterials  from  nature, 
but  he  recaits  ihem  in  expression;  th.-  realist  who  is  no  ;irtist 
repeats  them  as  he  pets  them,  '['lie  i  opyist  is  not  an  artist." 
The  ••  Kevi\.d  of  Art."     W.  J.  Siillman. 
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his  pictun-.s,  "Don't   you   uiMi   you  .(.uM  stn- 

thfiii?"     W's!  that  is  tlir  i^rcat   i>riro'.t:itivi'  of 

f^'i-nius.  to  Ix'  ahlf  to  sn-  wJKit    is  invisililc  to 

the  ordinary  mortal.     WV   k'v\   tiii>  uiun   we 

arc  in  thf  pri'smci-  of  such  a  pirturc  as  MilKt's 

"Souir."     Nhuiy   of    his   own    paintings   and    i,,  ihr 

many  of  those  of  othir  artists  an'  as  line  in   y""''^'"'' 

I  <i.in  ( Ill- 
colour  ard  as  rU'vcr  in  drawint,'  as  this.  l)ut   i-'ii'". 

arc  vvantinf,'  in  its  peculiar  charm.     For  Millet  ;'^'','M''.i'-" 
had  a   L,'rand   conception    in    his   mind   of  the  ''"""•  n'>" 

...  1        .-  '\ork,  ii;ov 

typical  sewer,  and  alter  numerous  attempl.s, 
resuUing  in  different  versions  of  his  thought, 
he  at  last  j^ivcs  on  this  canvas  his  perfect  idea. 
A  man  of  heroic  size  comes  stridinj.;  over  the 
ground,  his  arm  swin^inj;  round  him  and 
scattering,'  the  .seed  in  the  j^'round.  where,  under 
the  inlluence  of  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  it 
will  fructify  and  jfrow  into  an  abundant  har- 
vest. The  ri<.,'ure  of  the  sower  is  shown  a^'ainst 
the  brown  earth,  and  his  features  can  hardly 
be  made  out  in  the  dark  shadow  undiT  his 
cap.  Here  we  have  the  f,'reat  master's  idea 
of  the  lalxiurer  doinj;  his  allotted  share  in  the 
ever  recurring  mystery  of  the  spring.  He  has 
not   attempted   to   tell   any   story,    but   simply 
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shows  us  the  sower  ^oin^  forth  to  sow.     Yet 
as  wo   sit   Ix'fore   this   wonckrful  creation  of 
Millet,  it  has  the  mysterious  power  of  setting 
our    thoughts    wandering   over    the    past    and 
the   future,   and   we   feel   that   he  has  painted 
an  epitome  »     life  with  its  hilM)ur  and  toil,  its 
successes  and  failures,  its  hopes  and  its  fears. 
Thinking  over  the  effect  such  a  picture  |)r()- 
duccs,  it  is  (|uite  useless  to  tell  us  that  art  con- 
sists only  of  beautiful  decoration  in  fine  colours. 
Nr.:  It   must   be  decorative,   but   the  greatest 
quality  in  a  picture  is  the  grandeur  of  its  idea, 
and    its    speaking    power    to    us.     The    idea 
must  of  course  be  artistically  expressed  and 
in  glowing  colour,  but  without  it  the  paiulinj^ 
sinks  to  mere  cleverness. 

But  in  much  of  the  art  criticism  of  the  inner 
circles  it  is  held  that  fancy  and  passion  have 
no  place  in  painting.  Technical  ability  re- 
mains the  great  standard  of  judgment.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  forces  that  have  moved 
the  world  in  all  matters  have  been  the  dreamers 
and  the  imaginers,  since  the  time  when  the 
great  statesman  of  Egj'pt.  the  dreamer  of 
dreams,  showed  the  close  connection  between 
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the  ideal  and  the  practir:-!  Tp  all  true  art  it 
is  the  thrilling  power  I'  u  t.ells.  Fii,,  ncchani- 
cal  side,  the  organ  <'  .  \pression 
course,   be  made   as   pulcci 


must,     of    "Notimi- 
,     „   •!  1         1     ^    talion  but 

Dossible,    but         .     . 

creation  is 

not   the  absolutely  accurate  performer  is  the  'he  aim." 
true    artist.     Xo!   great    technical    skill    alone  aIi!"''  °" 


only  leaves  us  cold,  comfortless,  and  unsatisfied. 
But  he  is  the  master,  the  musician  who  stirs 
us  to  the  hidden  depths  of  our  nature  and 
calls  the  tears  to  our  eyes  —  the  orator  who 
plays  on  his  hearers  as  on  the  strings  of  a  harp 
—  the  painter  who  makes  us  feel! 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  seems  that,  as 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  there  must  always  be  two  views  of 
this  matter,  one  that  of  many  artists,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  observers,  both  honestly  held, 
yet  apparently  contradictory.  The  recognition 
of  this  may  help  to  throw  light  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  generally  the  artist,  and  usually 
one  completely  taken  up  with  the  more  prac- 
tical side  of  art,  that  ■^,  one  who  is  studying 
to  find  the  perfection  of  form  and  colour  and 
to  acquire  the  skill  to  reproduce  them,  and 
occupied  wholly  with  striving  to  reach  his  ideal 
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in  his  pictures,  who  has  h'ttle  time  to  analyse 
his  thou,[,'hts   and   fceh'n.^s  and   thinks  not  of 
these  things,  it  is  he  who  holds,  as  a  rule,  the 
art  for  art's  sake  theory  in  its  extreme  form. 
And  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.     For  as 
he  works  unconsciously,  in  so  far  as  regards 
revealing  himself,   he  must  Ihink  and  believe 
that   he  is  working  altogether   for  art's  sake. 
It  is  not  to  be  sui)[)osed  that  he  could  say  to 
himself,  as  he  commenced  to  paint  any  .scene. 
"Now  I  will  show  how  my  feelings  are  affected 
by  what  I  see."     Such  po.sing  would  be  fatal. 
No,  he  thinks  he   is  working  solely  for  art. 
and  trying  as  far  as  possible  to  give  a  true 
and  faithful  account  of  '  ature,   and   he  uses 
all  his  knowledge  and  craftsmanship  in  doing 
it.     For   him,    so   he   thinks,    the   abilii.y   and 
skill  he  can  acquire  to  reproduce  exactly  what 
he  sees  are   the  all-important   matters.      And 
so  he  believes  thoroughly  in  the  art  for  art's 
sake    theory,    and    is    very   intolerant    of   any 
criticism   of   it   from   those   outside   the   pale, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  technical  difTiculties 
that  have  to  be  overcome  before  an  artist  can 
produce  even  a  picture  whose  only  merit,  in 
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its  way  a  great  one,  is  perfection  of  techni(|iK-. 
If  this  were  all  that  art  could  j^ave  there  would 
be  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it. 

But  the  other  view  holds  that  it  is  onlv  a 
part  of  the  truth  that  artists  of  this  way  of 
thinking  see.  The  observers,  from  careful 
study  of  the  master]  )ieces  of  painting  (and 
artists  arc  apt  to  forget  how  much  non-techni- 
cal but  very  important  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation can  be  acquired  in  this  manner),  get  a 
broader  and  more  general  outlook.  I'hey  arc 
able  to  distinguish  from  all  (jther  work,  that 
of  the  artist  who  honestly  holding  this  view, 
yet  does  more  than  he  dreams  oi,  and  gives 
unconsciously  the  true  essence  of  the  scene 
before  him,  tingc(  •  his_  own  personality. 
They  lo(.k  not  only  ..e  technical  skill  and 

colour,  but  in  addition  to  these  thev  want  to 
find  something  of  the  thoiit^/it  that  inspired  the 
man  as  he  worked.  They  consider  that  this 
is  a  higher  view  of  art  and  that  it  contains 
the  lower  in  it.  As  regards  the  merely  tech- 
nical part  of  the  painting,  they  cannot  be  as 
good  judges  as  the  artists  themselves,  but 
they  may  often  be  very  well  able  to  form   a 
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triirr  opinifjii  of  the  rail  gmitnrss  c*"  the  jjic- 
iLirc. 

It    is    not    ;..    (|Ufst!oii    as    to    whcthrr   there 
should  he  fine  technique  and  colour  and  de- 
si;.ni.      The  artist  is  inclined   to   ima.i^n'ne   that 
tne  ordinary  observer  neither  knows  nor  cares 
about  these  thin,!:,'s.  and  so  he  accentuates  un- 
necess;  rily  their   value.     There  may  be  some 
truth  in  his  idea  as  to  the  indifference  of  the 
public,  but  he  should  remember  that  it  is  the 
opinions  of  the  few  who  know,  that,  gradually 
filtering  through  society,  in  the  end  inllucncc 
the  i)ublic  and   form  its  judgments.     And  so 
peoi)le   generally    come    to    have    right    views 
about  pictures,  even  if  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  reasons  of  their  belief,  nor  why  they 
should  admire  both   Rembrandt  and  Whistler, 
Turner   and   Daubigny,  Terburg   and    Degas, 
Watteau  and  Monticelli.     All  who  think  seri- 
ously about  it  are   fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matters  the  artist  lays  such  stress 
on,   only   they   believe    that,    while    these   are 
undoubtedly   essential   elements   of   a   picture, 
there  are  others  as  necessary,  if  not  more  so, 
and  that  sufiicient  attention  is  not  paid  to  them. 
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It  Is  quite  ri.i^ht  for  the  artist  io  hold  that  he 
should  paint  decorative  i)ictures,  and  fill  the 
space  at  his  disi)osal  with  graceful  dcsiirn 
and  fine  colour,  and  those  on  the  other  side 
entirely  agree  with  him  about  this,  only  add 
ing  that  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  and  so  dors 
not  go  far  enough.  This  decorative  treatment 
should  be  seen  in  all  good  paintings.  They 
should  all  be  beautiful  in  line,  form,  and  colour. 
But  if  they  are  to  rise  to  greatness  they  must  i^.raitin. 
have,  besides  these,  a  sulnect  of  interest    one  ''"''^^ '''•'''• 

•^  "    '         "-    un  f-xccl!i  -it 

that  has  stirred   the  thought  of  the  artist  and  '=;i'ni.<t 
fired  his  imagination,  and  at  last  been  recorded  |!,"i,ur'!i 
by  him  on  his  canvas  in  such  a  way  that  it  ''""'"■*"''- 
has   the   mysterious   power   of  communicating  .'nnl'luTc 
the   feelings  that  animated  him  to  others  who  '','"''''"-' 
arc  in  sjTnpathy  with  his  mood.     In  Daintin"  i-  '•c-'iit.; 
in    tliis  wa\    he  is    usually  c|uite   uncon.scious  r'.'Xen 
that  he  is  doing  more  than  recording  the  .scene  ''""' 
before  hmi  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  and  the  ,,iu.s  intdii- 
personal   feeling  and   originalitv   expressed   in  "'""i"'' ''' 

,  ■  '  si,!i'il,(.i  i'ln 

these   records   depends   just    upon   his   ability  nnurde' 


or,  in  other  words,  his  genius. 

If   we   c(jnsider   the   w(jrks   of   th 
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Raphael,  Titian,  Rembrandt,  and  Vclastjucz, 
wc  find  that  the  combination  oi"  these  two 
views  is  always  there.  From  the  technical 
and  decorative  standpoint  they  are  the  ad- 
miration of  the  artist,  and  by  their  subjects, 
and  their  suggestive  power,  they  fascinate 
the  observer  and  draw  him  into  symj)athy 
is  more  rare  ^yith  thc  paintcis'   idcas.     We  fmd   the  same 

than  that 

thing  m  thc  pictures  of  Turner,  Reynolds, 
Corot,  Mauve,  and  Whistler.  The  highest  art 
contains  both  these  views  intimately  combined. 
As  we  descend  in  the  scale  there  is  a  gradual 
separation,  the  decoration  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  the  subject,  being  forced  into 
i.ssapaiMst  prominence,  until  we  reach  the  level  of  mere 
uw  surface  dccoration  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  subject 
li'slcs."  inartistically  treated  on  the  other.  Separated 
Jules  they  are  of  little  value,  combined  they  make 
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NATURE    ANO    THE    Pol.TS 

It  is  very  intercstinL,'  to  stv  how  the  pf)cts 
treat  nature.     They  dilTer  from  the  painters  in 
the  means  they  use.  but    the  aim  of  each    is 
to  appeal  to  the  head  and  the  heart,  and  their 
higher   efforts   must    reach    both.     The    poets 
give   many   descriptions   of   nature   and    these 
fall  into  classes  similar  to  those  of  the  painters, 
as   they  are  merely  descriptive,  or  subjective, 
giving  the  effect  of  the  scene  on  the  narrator. 
As  in  painting  the  landscaj)e  was  often  found 
necessary  as  a  background   for  the  figures,  so 
the  poet  describes   the  scenery  in   which   the 
action  of  his  story  is  placed.     These  are  often 
passages  of  great  beauty,  but  they  arc  usually 
merely  descriptive,  appealing  to  the  intellect  but 
not  to  the  feelings.     Splendid  as  many  of  them 
are,  they  do  not  reach  the  highest  point  of  art, 
that    in    which    the    objective   and    subjective 
are    combined,    and    nature    is    moulded    by 
humanity.     For    instance,  take    the    beautiful 
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description  of  the  clTirt  of  the  dawn  on  Loch 
Katrine,  in  wliich  the  lake  is  depicted  as  bri^iit 
and  ha])]))'  in  il.self,  without  reference  to  any 
human  interest : 

"The  Summer  dawn's  rcllec  led  luie 
To  purple  ihanj^'d  Loi  h  Katrine  Mue; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  Western  iireeze 
Ju.^t  kiss'd  the  lake,  ju».t  stirr'd  the  trees; 
And  the  pleas'd  lake,  like  maiden  eoy, 
Trembled  hut  dimpled  not  for  joy. 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  liroken  nor  at  rest; 
In  bri^'iit  uiuertainty  they  lie 
Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye." 

Or  the  following  masterpieces  in  the  use  of 

words,    describing    the    coming    on    of    quiet, 

peaceful   night: 

"Now  came  still  evcnini:;  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  dad; 
Silence  accom])any'd;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  i  ouch,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  slunk  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  dcstant  sung; 
Silence  was  ])leased.     Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  Sapphire^;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  timIc  briglue-t,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  qncen  unveil'd  her  ])cerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 
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"The  Curfiu  toll-  tlic  kiu-ll  of  parting  (Liv, 
Tlif  Idwini;  licnl  uiiid-  -Idwlv  n\r  tlio  k'.i, 
Tlu'  |>l()Ui;lini,iii  hiimrwiinl  [iloil,  lii,  wcarv  \va\, 
Ami  Ic.iM--  tlif  u(irli|  t(,  (Lirkiiu--  and  in  inc." 


(  liui.li- 
y;.r.|." 
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Or  this  of    t!u'   seashori'  and   luinikl  whtrc 
Knoch   Anli'ii   li\i(!: 

"Lon!,'  ]\w>  of  (liiT,  hruakiii',',  ha\i'  left  a  rha-ni; 
And  ill  till'  iha-ni  arc  foam  and  yillow  siiid; 
HcNoiid,  red  roof-  ahoul  a  narrow  wharf, 
In  I  luster;  then  a  nimilder'd  chiinh;  and  higher 
A  lon>?  street  climb-  to  one  tall  louer'd  mill; 
And  hi'^i  in  heaven  i)ehind  it  a  ;;ra.v  down 
\Vit!i   Dani-h  harrow-;  a  ha/eh'ood, 
Hy  Autumn  nutter-  haunted,  tlouri.-hes 
(Ireen  in  a  c'u])like  hollow  of  the  tlown." 

This  is  u  minute  and  jjR'-Raiihai'h'tc  piece 
of  landscape  work,  Init  uninteresting  until  we 
come  to  the  hist  three  lines.  It  describes 
very  realistically  the  scene  in  which  the  story 
is  laid,  but  clearly  the  poet's  interest  is  else- 
where and  this  is  merely  the  setting. 

More  poetical  is  the  account  of  the  home 
of  the  mysterious  lady  who  dwelt  near  Came- 
lot,  but  it  still  only  describes  the  i.sland  and 
the  obvious  view  of  the  country  road  through 
tields  of  grain,  though  the  second  stanza  gives 
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i»  hint  that   nature  is  vufruily  apprehensive  of 
llie  im|)en(iin<^  catastrophe: 

M)i;  oitluT  >i(U-  the  river  lie 
l.iiiii;  lielfK  111  l).irlc\  An<\  of  rye 
That  tliuhe  tlie  uold  .itul  meet  the  >ky; 
And  through  the  I'lel.l  the  mad  runs  by 
To  many  tower'd  (anielot; 
And  u|)  and  down  the  |iei>|)Io  m), 
(ia/.ini^  where  the  hhes  l)l(»w, 
Round  an  inland  there  helow, 
The  F-land  of  Shalott. 

"  Willows      '   T.jn,  as[)ens  (|uiver, 
I.iltle  l,:e'         dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  ri\er 
Flowin);  down  to  ("anielot. 
Four  <,'ray  walls,  and  four  j;ray  towers, 
Overlook  a  spate  of  tlowers, 
And  the  >ilent  isle  imfjowers 
The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 


I  ( 


These  are  ail  like  the  artists'  backgrounds 
in  whicii  the  sul)Ject  is  set.  But  the  poets, 
like  the  painters,  also  liold  very  strongly  the 
view  that  nature  is  ioiimately  a.ssociated  vith 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men,  and  for  showing 
this  their  medium,  the  use  of  words,  gives 
them  greater  opportunities.     In  this,  the  higher 
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form  of  th>.'ir  art,  tlu'V  appeal  to  thr  fcclinj^s 
and  the  imagination,  and  tlu-ir  most  alTtrting 
passages  arc  those  in  \vhi(h  the  human  ele 
ment  is  hound  up  with  the  natural,  and  nature 
seems  to  he  in  sympatliy  with  their  feelings. 
Cowper  realizes  this: 

"When  all  within  i>  ih'.kc 
flow  riaturc  mourns  tu  >tnilcl 
I)eliKlu>  thai  ir-mt  (ta-e 
The  liveioiiK  (ja\    hi-fjuile. 
It  is  content  of  heart 
(lives  nature  powir  to  i>lea-c; 
The  mind  that  .'eels  no  smart 
Kniivcn.s  all  it  sees. 

"The  va>t  maje>tie  nlohe. 
So  heauteously  arravM 
In  nature's  various  rohe. 
With  wondrous  skill  (li>[)lay'd, 
Is  to  a  mourner's  heart 
A  dreary  wild  at  liest; 
It  flutters  to  dei>art, 
And  lonijs  to  he  at  re>l." 

But  he  does  not   see  that   the  painter  should 
be  similarly  affected: 

"StranKel  there  should  he  found, 
Who,  .self  impnVon'd  in  their  proud  saloon.^, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  tu  tion-  of  the  loom; 
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Will.,  siii  lifil  'Mill  (iiiU  iKiinllM  -.  tiif^, 
I'rtfi-r  lu  ihf  |i.'rti,riii,(ii(  c  (.|  ,i  (io,! 
Tlif  iiifcrinr  «nn(lir>  d  an  .irii>r>  harni! 
I,umI\  iiiilcfil  (lie  niiinii    uurk^  nf  arl ; 
Hill  ii.iliiri''s  work,  f,.r  luMliir.      I  .iilmirc, 
\niif  Mii.ri-  .iiliiiin-,  ihc  p.iiiiur'-.  in.^ii    -kill. 

Hut  iniii.iiiM-  -iruko  i.iit  do  mi  more 

'I'h.in  |.lca.c  ilio  vu-       sun't  niiturr  r\iry  -itisp. 

'I'lif  (  iurriii'^  franran.  c  cf  iur  dtu  v  \ait-, 

Ami  niii>i(   ,,f  her  uikhK       m,  work-  ni  man 

May  rival  iIich';  llu-^c  all  l>c~|.,Mk  a  jinucr 

IVi  uliar  .mil  i-\i  lu-ivilv  iur  outi. 

Hi'iHMlli  111.'  u|>cn  -ky  >lic  vprc.uK  tjic  ft  i,t; 

''V\>  free  111  all       'ti-  every  day  reneu'd," 

Xothirif;  could  .show   more  cli'arly  tlu-  con- 
fii.sion  that  c.xist.s  in  so  many  minds  as  to  what 
paintin,!,'  mdly  is  than   thi.s  passa,t,'r.     It   is  a 
beautiful    jiiiTi-    of    poetry    and    a    charmin'' 
description   of   nature,    and    it    is   all    perfectly 
true    as    rej^'ards    anyone    who    would    pr.  fer 
such  an  art  to  nature,  or  even  compare  nature 
and  art  at  all.     P>ut  painting,'  is  not  a  "mimic"' 
art,    produced    In-    "imitative    strokes";    it    is 
somethiri,!;  far  hi-j;her.  and  there  shouM  l)e  no 
conn)aris()n  like  this  made.     It  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  clearly  understanding   that  i  ature  and 
art  are   entirely  different  things,  and  that  the 
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artist    (Ih's    riot    try    incnly    U>   <(.|,v    riaturr. 
Sir   'I'liMnKis     lirownc    saw    furllur:     '-Naturr  •  imj,,,, 
I-  nut  at  variaiicf  with  art.  nor  ::;-t  with  natun'.   ^'"'"'•" 
Art   i,  tlu'  pcrt'citioii   of  natiirr.      Xatun-   hath 
niadi'  OIK'  world,  and  art  anotlur."     ( •oKridj^v 
puts  forward  tin-  sui.jirtiw  viiw  viry  stn.n^K  : 


"  ll  \MTf  .1  \aiii  I'riiltMM.iir 
'I'lcnmli  I  -huiild  v:,i/c  f<.rc\(T 
<  »ii  ih.it  jrn-ci:  li^lii  th.ii  liriL'.T-  iti  i!h-  U'.^t; 
I  may  ti<,|  li,.pc  I'nmi  <.ui\v,ip|  fi.rin.  t,i  win 
Tlic  l.;i-i..ii  ami  thr  lifr,  uhoM  f.mtilain,  an-  witliin. 
(>  !ail\  :  we  re.  five  l,ut  wlial  ui-  yJw 
Ami  ill  niir  \\\v  aloiif  d.,,..  luiiurt'  li\.'; 
Our.  i^  luf  uciMiiii.'  u'anncnl,  our.  Iut  -lirouii! 
An.l  u,,uM  u,-  aii!;h(  t.ch.,M  ,,f  l,i.;|„.r  w,,rth 
'I'll. Ill  Ih.il  inaiiim  n,.  ,,,|,|  u,,r|,|  alluw'd 
Tci  the  p(H,r  l(i\<l.--,,  ,.\fr  ai:\i,,n-  iroud, 
Ah:  from  tli-  m.uI  ii-df  iiii:..i  i.-,,,'  f,,rth 
A  liu'lit.  a  Klury,  a  fair  luiiiimiiis  (  l.md 
KlUi  lof.iiijr  till'  earth  .  .  . 
Ami  from  the  m.uI  iiH'lf  nni.t  there  he  -eiit 
A  sweet  and  potent  v,,i.e.  ,,|  it,  ,,\vi,  l.irth, 
<>l  all  -.ueel  MimuN  the  life  and  iK  iiiL-nt." 
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And  a-air.  hv  tells  us  in  li[>  wondcrtul 
poem  how  the  personality  i>  alkrted  l,y 
nature: 

"Ik'voml  the  shadow  ,,t  the  -hip 
I   wateh'd  the  water  snakes, 
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They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 
Ami  when  they  rear'd  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

"  Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  w;Uch'd  their  rich  attire; 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  \elvet  black 
They  coil'd  and  swam,  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

"O  happy  living  things!    No  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare; 
A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my  heart, 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware; 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 


I 


"  The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea."* 


I  1  ii 
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"Tintorn 

AblKV." 


Wordsworth  shows   us  how   nature   moved 
him: 

"For  I  have  Icarn'd 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  .sad  music  of  humanitv. 
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*"Just  Ix-twcrn  ihi-  third  and  fourth  stanza.s  the  thing  has 
orrurrcd  in  the  mind,  which  makes  all  nature  and  external 
phenomena  part  of  the  history  of  the  personality.  It  is  rcalitv 
passing  into  higher  reality,  the  world  being  minted  by  the  soul." 
Dr.  V.  \V.  (iunsaulus. 
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Nor  harsh,  nor  gratinf^,  thouRh  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deei)ly  interfu>ed, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  (Kcan  and  the  li\ing  air, 
And  in  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

What  a  world  is  lost  to  the   man    t}pificd 
by  the  same  poet: 

"He  rov'd  among  the  vales  and  streams, 
In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell. 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day, 
But  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Hell. 

"  In  vain  through  every  changing  year 
Did  nature  lead  him  as  before. 
A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

Well  might  such  a  lover  of  nature  as  Words- 
worth cry  out  in  irony: 

"Great  God!     I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan,  su(  kled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standint;  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimp.ses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn. 
Have  sight  of  Proteu;  rising  fmm  the  sea. 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  hi.s  wreathed  horn.'" 


"  Prtir 
Bell." 
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"As  You 
Like  it." 


"The   Mcr- 
I  hiiiit  of 
Venice." 


Examples  of  the  .suggestive  power  of  nature 
arc  founrl  in  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  great 
poets.  This  view  is  not  dcveloi)e(l  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  earlier  poets,  yet  it  is  hinted  at 
by  Shakesi)eare,  Ilerrick,  and  Milton,  and 
others  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. But  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  idea  of  fir-'ing  our  own 
feelings  reflected  i  nature  grows  and  develops 
into  the  modern  subjective  way  of  looking  at 
the  outside  world.  Thus  we  find  in  Shake- 
speare : 

"Blow,  l)lo\v,  thou  wintry  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 

Because  thou  art  n(ji  seen, 

.Ahhouu'h  thv  breath  he  rude." 

And 

"Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  i^ehohl'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
.Still  quiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubims, 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  dccav 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

And  in  Milton: 


If 
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"  Hut  neither  breath  of  morn  when  >he  ascends 
With  (harm  of  earliest  l)ir(l>;  nor  risinjj  -un 
On  tiiis  (ieli,i,'htful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  llower, 
Glittering,'  witii  dew;  nor  fraRranre  after  >h()\ver.>; 
Nor  grateful  eveninj^  mild,  nor  silent  niglit, 
With  this  her  .solemn  bird;  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  ^'litterini,'  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet." 

When  \vc  come  to  the  modern  poets,  the 
subjective  view  is  much  more  strongly  de- 
veloped. Thus  Byron  tells  us  what  bitter 
feelings  oppressed  him  when  he  looked  on 
the   loveliness   of    Greece: 

"The  I.sles  of  Creece,  the  Isles  of  (}reece! 
Where  burninj^  Sappho  loved  and  sunjj, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  i)eace, 
Where  Delos  rose  and  Plurbus  sprung! 
Eternal  Summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all  except  their  sun  is  set. 

"The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea, 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dream'd  that  (ireere  might  still  be  free; 
For  standing  on  the  I'ersians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

"  What!  silent  still  ?  and  .silent  all? 
Ah  no,  —  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 
And  answer,  'Let  one  living  head, 

But  one  arin we  come,  we  cornel' 

Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb." 


"Paradise 
Lost," 
I)(«.k  IV. 
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In  a  fine  chapter  on  the  [>-x'try  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Ruskin,  while  recoj^nizin},'  the  sadness 
in  his  writings,  tries  to  prove  that  his  habit 
was  not  of  lookinjj;  at  nature  as  changed  by 
his  own  feelings  in  this  way,  but  as  having 
an  animation  and  pathos  of  its  (m'li,  wholly 
irrespective  of  human  presence  or  passion. 
He  paints  nature  as  it  is  in  itself,  bright,  serene, 
or  gloomy.  But  we  think  few  people  can 
agree  with  Ruskin  in  this.  Scott's  dcscrip- 
•  ions  of  nature  arc  very  beautiful,  but  like 
(ither  great  artists  he  very  often,  and  in  his 
finest  passages  descriptive  of  nature,  reflects 
the  moods  of  man,  as  the  following  instances 
will  show.     In  the  touching  song: 

"Ah,  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nifjh, 
The  .sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  Imwer, 
The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  l.irk  his  lay,  who  trill'd  all  day, 
Sits  hush'd  his  nartner  lURh, 
Bird,  l^ree/.e,  and  (lower  proclaim  the  hour, 
Hut  where  is  Cuuntv  Guv?" 


r.  I 


what  matters  it,  the  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  the  night?  Nature  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  the  lover,  and  it  is  all  a 
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sad    and    weary    affair,    unless    shared    with 

County   Guy.     And   what    suggestions   nature 

makes   to   the   aged    ministrel   describing   the 

battle: 

"There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 
No  ripple  on  the  liike, 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne, 
The  deer  has  souijht  the  brake; 
The  small  h\n\^  will  not  sinp  aloud, 
Thf    [irin^inn  trout  lies  still, 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud, 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 
Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 
The  warrior's  measur'd  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  liRhtning's  quivering'  glance 
That  on  the  thicket  streams, 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams?" 

The  following  fine  description  of  a  sunset 
is  full  of  sad  regret,  recalling  happier  hours, 
ere  they  faded  away  and  were  gone  like  the 
setting  sun: 

"The  sultry  Summer  day  is  done. 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun, 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  retleciion  of  his  fire. 
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And  Stanm<)n''>  rid^jo,  lieliind  tli.it  lay, 
Ridi  with  the  ^poil--  «if  partini^  day, 
In  crinix)!)  and  in  j^'uld  arniy'd 
Streaks  yet  a  while  llie  dosini^  >hade, 
Then  slow  resii;n-.  ti)  darkenini^  heaven 
The  tints  whiih  hri.niUer  Imur^  had  j^iven." 

And  how  full  of  sadness  arc  thi'st'  lines: 

"Now  from  the  summit  to  the  plain 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  f,'rain; 
And  on  the  landsiape  as  I  look 
Nou^ht  do  I  see  unthani^'d  remain, 
Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  cliiminsj;  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendships,  past  and  jjone." 

The  followinfT  pathetic  verses  show  clearly 
how  deeply  nature  rellected  his  changed  feel- 


ings: 


Written  fdi 
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■'Scottish 

Melodies." 


"The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill 
In  Kttrick's  vale  is  sinking  sweet, 
The  westland  wind  is  hush'd  and  still, 
The  lake  lies  sleepinsj  at  my  feet; 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 
Bears  tlio>e  hriLiht  hues  that  once  it  wore, 
Thoui;h  evenini^  with  her  richest  dye 
Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Kttrick's  shore. 

"With  listless  look  aloni^  tiic  jilain 
I  see  Tweed's  sliver  current  elide, 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 
Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruin'd  pride. 
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The  quiet  lake,  the  halmy  air, 
The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree. 
Are  tliey  >tiil  ^uch  as  om  e  they  were. 
Or  i>  the  dreary  chani^e  in  me? 

''Ala>,  the  wari)'(l  and  hroken  Ixianl, 
How  can  it  hear  the  painter"-  dver' 
The  harp  of  slrain'd  and  ii-elev>  diord, 
How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  replv? 
To  ai  hin.!,;  eye  each  land>ca|)e  lowers, 
To  feverish  i)uKe  ea(  h  u'ale  !)low>  chill, 
And  ArahyV  or  Kden'>  l)ower> 
Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill." 

This  poem  shows  how  subjective  was  Scott's 
view  of  nature,  and  he  seems  in  it  to  completely 
refute   Ruskin's   argument    in    his   own    verse. 

That  nature  is  not  always  sad  to  the  i)oets 
we  sec  in  Wordsworth's  beautiful  jwem  about 
the  daffodils,  and  the  delight  the  recollection 
of  them  gave  him: 

"I  wander'd  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  tloats  on  hij^h  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  datTodils, 
Beside  the  lake  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering'  and  dancin.s,'  in  the  hree/e. 


"  I  wnn- 
(lir'il  lonely 
as  a  liouil." 


'The  waves  beside  them  danc'd,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling,'  waves  in  glee; 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
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"To  Daffo- 
dils."   R. 
Hcrritk. 


In  suih  a  jikuikI  tompany! 

I  gaz'd       aii<l  H'l''-'''     "  'lUt  1'"''"  thoui^ht 

What  wealth  the  show  to  mc  had  brought. 

"  For  oft  when  on  my  loucli  I  lie, 
In  vacant  or  in  [wnsive  moo<l, 
They  Hash  upon  liiat  inward  eye 
Which  is  th''  l)li.ss  of  solitude; 
And  then  n< .  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  wiili  the  dalTodils." 

But  those  same  flowers  sugj^ested  a  sadder 

train  of  thought  to  Ilerrick: 

"Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early  risinj^  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon. 

Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song; 
And  having  i)ray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

"  We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you, 
We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growtli  to  meet  decay 
As  you,  or  anything. 
We  die. 
As  your  hour>  tlo,  and  dry 

.\wa\- 
Like  to  the  Summer's  rain; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew 
Ne'er  to  he  found  again." 
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Tennyson  in  this  wfll -known  passage  slimvs 
how  the  same  scene  can  lie  full  of  happiness 
or  despairing  sorrow,  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  lover: 

"Many  an  cvcniri);  on  the  mimrland 

•  lid  wc  hear  the  copies  ring, 
And  her  whisjicr  thnmu'd  my  pulses 

with  the  fuhu'ss  of  the  Spring. 
Many  an  evening  liy  the  waters 

did  wc  watih  the  stately  ships. 
And  our  .spirits  rushed  to-^'ether 

at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 
O  my  cousin,  shallow  hearted! 

C)  my  Amy,  mine  no  more! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland! 

O  the  barren,  barren  shore!" 

And  again  in  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his 
short  pieces  he  tells  of  a  scene  recalling  to 
memory  the  friend  he  had  loved  and  lost. 
How  fine  is  the  effect  of  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  "All  along  the  valley"! 
It  seems  to  unite  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  to  give  a  permanence  and  reality  to  the 
poet's  dream  and  make  it  a  living  thing: 

"All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 
All  along  the  valley  where  thy  waters  flow, 
I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved,  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 


"  l.ork.sUv 
Hall." 
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All  ;il()nR  the  valley  while  I  walked  today, 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away; 

For  all  alon},'  the  valley,  down  thy  riK  kv  l)e<l, 

'I'iiy  living;  \oiie  to  me  was  a>  the  voiie  of  the  dead. 

And  all  alon^  the  valley,  liy  nn  k  and  rave  ,tnd  tree, 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me." 

And  thf  {^cncnil  ciTcct  of  nature  ri  the 
poetic  temperament  seems  undoubtedly  to 
be  a  sad  one.    Thus  Tennyson  writes: 

"The  "Tears,  idle  tears,   .   .   . 

rrincess."  Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 

In  lookiiif^  on  the  happy  autumn  tiel<ls, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

And  Burns  sings: 

"Ye  hanks  and  hracs  o'  honnic  Df)on, 
How  can  ye  hlume  sae  fair, 
How  lan  ye  chant,  ye  little  hir  'i, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  carel 

"Thou '11  break  my  heart,  thou  honnie  bird, 
That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  da\s 
When  my  fause  love  was  true-. 

"Thou '11  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnic  bird, 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate; 
For  sac  I  sat.  and  sac  T  san;.- 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate." 

And  again  in  e  poem  "To  a  Mountain 
Daisy": 
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"There  in  lliv  Manty  nmntle  <  l.ul, 
r!i>  >n.iuie  liiootii  MiiiwanI  Npread, 
'riiim  lift>  lh>  iui:i>^umiiif;  ln'ad 

In  hiinilile  Kui>e; 
Hut  now  the  >hare  ii|itear>  tliv  liecj, 
And  low  thou  lii>| 

"  r.Vn  thou  wild  niournVt  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  i>  thine,  no  distant  date; 
Stern  ruin\  ploughshare  drives  elate 

l"ull  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  he  thy  doom." 

Similarly  the  ohl  i)alla(l  tflls  how 

"Thy  braes  were  i)onnie,  \'arrow  stream, 
When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover, 
Thy  braes  how  drear  ■,  Narrow  stream, 
When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover! 
Forever  now,  ()  Varrow  stre   -^ 
Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow, 
For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  [ 
Behold  my  love,  the  (lower  of  N'armw." 


And  Rossctti  writes,  in  his  intense  vision  of 
human  grief: 

"Her  seem'd  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 
One  of  Ciod's  choristers; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  i|uite  <;one 
From  that  still  look  of  hers; 
AIlK'it  to  them  she  left,  ';er  day 
Had  lounted  as  ten  vears. 


"The 
Hr.us  .,f 
Harrow." 
J.  I.oK.iii. 
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"  Ti)  one.  !.  i-  ten 
lUit  iidu ,  .11,  '  ill 
.Surely  >lu'  le. 
Kell  ,ili  .iImiui 
Nothiiii;;  llie  A   miii 
The  vshiili-  vear      i-. 


"Ah,  sweet,  eve     t   ,       ■■  >  mhii; 

Strove  ni)t  her  ,i  -i  .Tt,,  i  h  h 
I'ain  to  he  hearki  \'i\'.      W  h'  '  ■  nells 

I'iis^es>'(l  tlie  mi      .ly  ai- 
.Strove  ni>t  lier  st  |)^  to  reaih  iii;.  -.idc 
Down  all  the  ei    oiiii^  .stair. ^" 

This  i.s  almost  (M|ualK(l  in  sadness  by  his 

"Sunsri  "  I'oninht  this  sun.sct  spreads  two  golden  winns 

\Vinf,'s."  (^leavinj;  the  western  >ky; 

Wini^'d,  tiM),  with  wind  it  i^,  .md  winnnwirif^s 
Of  l)ird>;  as  if  the  day's  last  hour  in  rinjjs 
Of  -trenuous  lli^^ht  must  die. 

"  Kven  thus  hope's  hours,  in  ever  eiidyinii  flight, 
To  many  a  refujje  tend. 

With  the  first  light  she  lau^h'd,  and  the  last  li^ht 
(jlows  round  her  still,  who  natlieless  in  the  nij^ht 
At  leni'lh  must  m.ike  an  end. 


"And  now  the  muslerint;  rook    innumeraMe 
Toj^ether  s.iil  and  sc.^r, 
While  for  the  way's  death,  like  a  tolling  knell. 
Unto  the  heart  they  seem  to  crv,  Fare'.vell, 
No  more,  farevvell,  nn  morel 
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"  N  h'>iH' lint  pliimM,  ,t>  'twere. 1  iiTv  .lart? 
Ami  < )!  IliKii  (Iviiin  (lax , 
l.viMi  ,1^  lliiiii  K'H-1.  nm  l  >iir,  iDu,  liiji.iri. 
And  Mirrou  fnlij  >uili  iiiniun--  on  tin  iuMri 
A>  will  Iml  IK  :iw;i\  .■' " 


Emerson  in  tlic  following  su_^jj;t'stivi'  vitsc-. 
shows  tlu'  pourr  tliat  Mintry  (Dnturtrd  with 
his  caily  wars  hau  of  rtcallini:  tin-  past: 

"Kniiw-  111-  who  tllK  ihi-  luni'ly  field, 
To  riaj)  its  -.canty  (orn. 
What  iny-tii  fruit  his  at  res  yield 
At  midniijlit,  and  at  morn  ;-■ 

"  III  the  lont^  Summer  afternoon, 
The  jdain  \va.->  full  of  ^husts; 
I  waiider'd  ii[),  I  wanderM  down. 
Beset  l)\  peii-ive  hosts 

"The  v,iiiilin'_;  Comord  Rleatvi'd  below, 
I'ourin'^  as  wide  a  llood 
As  uiien  my  jiiothers,  long  ago. 
Came  wiili  me  to  the  wrjod. 

'■  But  they  are  gone,  the  holy  ones 
Wlio  trod  with  rne  this  lovely  vale; 
The  stronu.  star  lirii,'iit  Kimpanions 
Are  silent,  low,  and  pale. 

"  I  toUih  tliis  llov.er  of  silken  leaf, 
Which  once  our  ciiildhiiod  knew; 
lis  soft  le.ives  wound  me  with  a  i^rief 
WluiM-  balsam  never  trrew,'' 
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"  PalinRi'tif- 
sis."  11.  W. 
Longfellow. 


And  in  a  similar  manner  Longfellow  writes 
of  the  seashore: 

'  I  lay  upon  tlie  headland  heifjht  and  listen'd 
To  the  incessant  soi)l)inK  of  the  sea 

In  caverns  under  me, 
And  watch '(!  the  waves  that  toss'd  and  fled  and  {^listen'd, 
Until  the  roilinj^  meadows  of  amethyst 

Melted  away  in  mist. 

'  Then  suddenly  as  one  from  sleep  I  started, 
For  round  about  me  all  the  sunny  capes 

Seem'd  peopled  with  the  shajies 
Of  those  whom  I  had  known  in  days  departed, 
Apparell'd  in  the  loveliness  which  gleams 

On  faces  seen  in  dreams. 

"  A  moment  only  and  the  light  and  glory 
Faded  away,  and  the  disconsolate  shore 

Stood  lonely  as  before ; 
And  the  wild  roses  of  the  promontory 
Around  me  shudder'd  in  the  wind,  and  shed 

Their  petals  of  pale  red." 


,  i 
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Matthew  Arnold  gives  a  more  modern  ver- 
sion of  the  ideas  Coleridge  e.xpressed  in  the 
"Ode  on  Dejection,"  which  has  already  been 
quoted  in  this  chapter.  The  comparison  of 
the  two  passages  is  a  veiy  interesting  one. 
The  form  in  which  Coleridge  gives  expression 
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to  his  thoughts  is  more  poetical  and  the  treat- 
ment more  that  of  a  mystic.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  not  the  tolerance  of  the  older  [)oet  nor 
his  gentle  outlook  on  the  world,  and  his  verse 
lacks  somewhat  of  skill  in  construction,  though 
it  has  a  strength  and  charm  of  its  own,  and 
goes  very  straight  to  the  mark.  But  both 
poets  sec  clearly  that  tlie  feelings  and  thoughts 
that  arise  in  the  mind  from  intercourse  with 
nature  arc  personal  to  the  observers,  and 
depend  upon  the  temperament,  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  cnvimamcnt  of  each  one. 


"I 


'Fools  that  these  mystics  are 
W^ho  prate  of  nature!     For  she 
Hath  neither  beauty,  nor  warmth, 
Nor  life,  nor  emotion,  nor  power. 
But  man  has  a  thousand  pifls, 
And  the  i^etierous  dreamer  invests 
The  senseless  world  with  them  all. 
Nature  is  nothing;  her  charm 
Lives  in  our  eyes  which  can  paint. 
Lives  in  our  heart.;  which  can  feel.' 


"The 
'N'outh  of 
Man." 


fl 


And  we  find,  as  we  would  expect  ir.  one 
whose  poetry  is  full  of  the  restlessness  of 
modern  life,  numerous  references  to  the  effects 
of  nature   on   the   feelings: 
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"  Dover 
licaili." 


•Thvrsis." 
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'"Come  to  the  w inflow,  sweet  is  the  nipht  air! 
Only,  fnjm  the  ionf;  line  of  si)ra_\' 
Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-hlanch'd  land, 
Listen  I  you  hear  the  Rratinj^  roar 
Of  [)el)l)les  whicii  the  waves  draw  back  and  lling, 
At  their  return,  up  the  hi;;h  strand, 
Be<;in  and  cease,  and  then  attain  l)ef;in, 
With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in." 

"He  hearkens  not!   light  comer,  he  is  tlown! 
What  matters  it  ?     Next  year  he  will  return, 
And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet  spring  days. 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling  fern, 
And  bluebells  trembling  by  the  forest-ways, 
And  scent  of  hay  new-mown. 
But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall  see. 

"Yes,  thou  art  gone!  and  round  me  too  the  night 
In  ever-nearing  circle  draws  her  shade. 
I  see  her  veil  draw  soft  across  the  day, 
I  feel  her  softly  chilling  breath  invide 
The  cheek  grown  thin,  the  brown  hair  sj)rent  with  grey; 
I  feel  her  finger  light 

Laid  pausefully  upon  life's  headlong  train; 
The  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the  morning  dew, 
Tiie  heart  less  bounding  at  emotions  new. 
And  hope,  once  crush'd,  less  quick  to  spring  again." 

One  of  the  modern  ,,rpnt  poets  writes  in  a 
very  remarkable  ode  to  Autumn,  full  of  imag- 
ination and  sugpjcstion,  and  felicitously  worded 
phrases,  these  stanzas: 


t  ,    I 
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"StillM  is  the  virfjin  rapture  that  was  fiine, 
And  lold  is  Aui^Ust's  i)antinji  jicart  of  lire; 
And  in  the  .siorm-<iismantled  fcirest  (  hoir 
For  thine  own  ele,i;\-  thy  winds  attune 
Their  wild  and  wizard  l\re: 
And  poif^nant  ;,'rows  the  iharm  of  thy  decay, 
The  j)athos  of  thy  heauty,  and  the  stin,;;, 
Tliou  |)aral)le  of  greatness  vanishing;! 
For  me,  thy  woods  of  ^old,  and  skies  of  prey, 
With  speech  fantastic  ring. 

"  For  me  to  dreams  resign'd,  there  come  and  go. 
Twixt  mountains  drap'd  and  hooded  night  and  morn, 
Klusive  notes  in  wandering  wafture  borne. 
From  undiscoverable  li])s  that  blow 
An  immaterial  horn; 

And  si)ectral  seem  thy  winter-jjoding  trees, 
Thy  ruinous  bovvers,  and  drifted  foliage  wet, 
O  Past  and  Future  in  sad  i)ridal  met, 
O  V(.!>c  of  everything  tii.tt  perishes. 
And  soul  of  all  regret!" 

Very  fine  also  is  Andrew  Lang's  song  of 
harvesting  time.  The  flowing  classic  metre 
has  a  very  soothing  effect,  and  its  rhythm  is 
admirably  adapted  to  produce  the  feeling  of 
rest  that  is  desired,  and  very  gently  are  our 
thoughts  led  on  to  the  time  when  "our  little 
life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

"Mowers  weary  and  brown  and  biythe. 
What  is  the  word  melliinl<s  \c  know. 


''  Autumn.' 

William 

Watson. 
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Einlless  over  word  that  th(?  Scythe 
Sin>;-i  to  the  blades  oi  the  grass  below  ? 
Scythes  that  swing  in  the  grass  and  clover, 
Something  still  they  say  as  they  pass; 
What  is  the  word  that,  o\er  and  over, 
Sings  the  Scythe  to  the  l]o\<er>  and  grass? 

"  Hush,  all  hush,  the  scythes  are  saying, 
Hush  and  heed  not  and  fall  asleep; 
Hush,  they  say  to  the  grasses  swaying, 
Hush,  they  sing  to  the  ck)ver  deep! 
Hush,  'tis  the  lullaby  time  is  singin;,'. 
Hush  and  heed  not,  ' >'  all  thins:,s  pass, 
Hush,  ah  hush!    And  the  Scythes  are  swinging 
Over  the  clover,  over  the  grass." 

And  the  dramatist  of  old  says:  "There  is 
hope  for  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will 
sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch 
thereof  will  not  cease.  Though  the  root 
thereof  wa.x  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock 
thereof  die  in  the  ground ;  yet  through  the  scent 
of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs 
like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth  and  wasteth 
away  and  where  is  he?  As  the  waters  fail 
from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and 
drieth  up,  so  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not; 
till  the  heavens  be  no  more  they  shall  not 
awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep." 
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Shtlley   epitomises   thus   the   whole   matter, 

and  explains  the  use  tlie  poet  makes  of  the 

materials    supplied    by    Nature: 

"He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  fjioom  "'rhcPmf, 

The  lake-rellected  sun  ilhinie  Driam." 

Th(.'  yellow  l,ee>  in  the  ivv-ljlormi. 
Nor  heed  nor  see  what  thin>;^  they  lie; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  livinj^  man. 
Nurslings  of  immortality'." 

This  is  what  poet  and  painter  alike  should 
try  to  do,  and  expel  forever  the  idea  that  art 
is  the  imitation  of  nature,  and  so  create  a  new 
world  of  art,  like  yet  \ery  unlike,  the  world 
they  see. 

It  is  important  to  consider  this  subjective 
view  of  nature  in  the  poets;  for  the  jiainter  in 
words  and  the  painter  in  colours  work  toward 
the  same  end,  both  seeking  to  insi)ire  the 
thoughts  and  move  the  feelings  of  the  people 
they  appeal  to  in  their  different  ways.  The 
potts  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  re- 
late a  story,  and  are  not  limited  to  one  action, 
or  one  period  of  time.  The  painters  have  the 
powerful  attraction  of  colour  and  form.  But 
both  ;t;  1st  strive  to  give  the  spirit  if  they  would 
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attain  the  rank  of  masters.  So  \vc  find  in 
painting,  as  in  poetry,  the  greatest  power 
will  always  be  with  those  artists  who  have 
this  symjjathetic  imagination,  who  are  able 
to  discern  the  poetical  in  the  actual,  the  ideal 
in  the  real,  the  universal  in  the  particular. 
They  alone  can  produce  those  glorious  •'speak- 
ing" pictures,  which  continually  reveal  the 
ideas  and  fc 'ings  that  possessed  the  artist, 
when  his  brush  was  touched  by  a  power  that 
he  knew  not  of. 


ij 


CHAPTER  V 


MODtRN     m  TCII    ART 


The  seven  Dutch  artists  ut-  have  already 
spoken  of  form  a  unicjue  grouf),  inasmuch  as 
their  paintings  have  this  strong  subjective 
phase,  this  rcveah'ng  of  nature,  and  oi  their 
own  feehngs  unconsciously  inspired  by  nature, 
and  because,  in  adrlition  to  ihis,  they  each  see 
the  subjects  they  paint  in  an  absolutely  dif- 
ferent way  from  anyone  who  has  preceded 
them.  They  have  shown  us  new  phases  of 
art,  they  have  expressed  the  ideas  that  [josstssed 
them  in  new  and  varied  lorms,  and  thev  have 
transferred  their  thoughts  to  canvas  with 
masterly  execution  in  a  large  and  noble  man- 
ner and  dignified  style,  giving  the  impression 
of  power  in  reserve.  .\s  usually  h;ip[)ens 
with  strong  and  original  characters,  thev  have 
in.spired  others,  who  see  more  or  less  through 
their  eyes;  but  they  themselves  arc  creators. 
They  have  caught  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire 
of  genius,   and  stand  splendidly  alone. 


"  Art  si-cks 
tin-  arti-r 
alone. 
Wh.n  lu' 
(lies  slif 
sadiv  takrs 
her  llisht, 
though 
loitering  yet 
in  the  land 
frimi  fond 
ass(i(  iation. 
And  '.o  we 
have  the 
eplienieral 
inlluenc  e   of 
the  liiasler's 
memors , 
the  after- 
glow in 
whi(  h  are 
warmed   for 
a  while 
the  worker 
and  <ii>i.i- 
[■le."    "Ten 
O'clock." 
\\"hi.stler. 
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The  last  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  \k  rememlK-red  in  art  as  the  time  when 
the  work  of  these  men,  whose  powers  gradually 
developed  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  reached  its 
highest  point.  Matthew  Maris,  the  wonder- 
ful painter  of  dreams,  whose  canvases  arc 
the  artists'  and  the  picture-lovers'  delight; 
Josef  Israels,  the  father  of  the  school,  the 
revered  of  his  countrymen,  the  sympathetic 
portrayer  of  the  homes  anfl  occupations  of 
the  peasants  of  the  land,  and  William  Maris, 
the  unrivalled  painter  of  cattle  and  river 
scenes,  si)arkling  in  the  sunshine,  arc  the  only 
ones  that  survive  of  the  original  band  that 
has  revolutionized  Dutch  art.  The  rest  have 
passed  away;  Bosboom  —  l)ut  not  his  visions 
of  spacious  churches  permeated  with  light 
and  air,  the  sunbeam  pouring  its  rays  through 
the  windows,  radiating  warmth  cvcry^vhere, 
lingering  lovingly  round  the  great  pillars, 
and  half  revealing  the  darkness  of  the  dim 
recesses  beyond ;  Mauve  —  but  not  his  land- 
scapes, with  ploughmen,  cattle,  or  flocks  of 
sheep,  all  bathed  in  atmosphere,  and  painted 
with   a   rare   tenderness   and   beauty;    James 
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Maris  —  hut  not  those  vigorous  and  Ijoldly- 
handkd  seashores,  canals,  and  ^rand,  nia.-.- 
sivc,  cloudy  skies,  which  have  made  him 
famous;  and  Weissenhruch  -  but  not  his  f>oeti- 
cal  rcndcnni,'s  of  the  Holland  he  loved  so  well, 
the  clear,  cool  morning  skies,  the  darkening 
shades  of  ( vening,  and  the  mysteries  of  moon- 
light he  delighted  in. 

These  men  are  the  inheritors,  prolxibly 
through  the  French,  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Constable,  who  himself  learned 
from  Ruysdael  and  the  other  Dutch  artists  of 
the  .seventeenth  century,  developing  their  i(iea.s 
much  further  and  adding  to  them.  So  that 
we  see  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters  of  their 
country  descending  through  Constabl  ■  and 
the  French  artists  on  the  nineteenth  century 
Dutch  painters.  That  same  spirit  that  made 
them  so  keenly  alive  to  the  new  ideas  of  their 
day  has  fallen  on  their  modern  fellow  country- 
men in  full  measure. 

Constable  was  the  first  artist  who  strove  to 
give  the  very  actual  and  natural  out  of-door 
feeling  in  his  pictures,  showing  the  very  per- 
sonal  way   nature   alTected   him.     In   this    he 
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inaujjurati'd  a  luw  diparturi'  in  art,  and 
stands  out  a  very  proniiiK-iil  I'l^urf  in  its  hi> 
tory.  IN'  found  it  ncxTSsary  to  adopt  vrry 
1k)1(1  and  vij^orous  hriish  \\"c)rk.  and  to  paint 
in  tht-  hroadist  \va'  .  Icavinj^  out  ditails  and 
all  so  calU'tl  finish  to  gain  the  end  ht-  wanted. 
^^ rti.iri.,1  "lie  rtrordcd  his  (.'xpLricncc  in  terms  so  per- 
sonal   in    tiuir   masculine   directness   and   sin- 


^'Mi\\^>^.•\ll■.' 
I'.iliiiliiirnh. 

isso,  cerity  as  to  make  his  innovations  irresistible. 

N'cver  had  so  mueii  nature  Ixrn  set   forth  in 
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art.  lie  demonstrated  once  for  all  the  eternal 
|)rinciples  of  generalization.  The  results  ob- 
tained and  the  conventions  through  which  he 
obtained  them  were  new  an'  right.  They 
foreshadowed  a  world  of  possibilities,  the 
right  of  way  through  which  was  only  to  be 
won  by  close  and  p;  Jent  intercourse  with 
nature.  They  suggested  the  basis  of  an  art 
which  should  deal  broadly  with  man's  im- 
pression>i  of  the  natural  appearance  of  weather, 
atmosphere,  and  distance,  and  their  correspond 
ence  with  his  moods." 

His  work  was  not  appreciated  in  his  life- 
time, in  his  own  country,  but  some  of  his  paint- 
ings were  exhibited  in  Paris,  and,  as  has  occn 
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alriady    mcntioiKd,   priMliuol   a    strong,'   ctTrct  s,, 

on  the  Frctuh  arti.>ts  of  tlu'  Koiiiantir  r     ,r    ' '''i'"  i. 

nu-nt.  and  largely  inllutncid  tiir  work  of  tin-' 

narl)i/,on    s<ho'>!.     IJiit     llir    nianiirr   of   C'oti 

stahli-  was  pirhaps  too  rus,';;i'(l  and  stron,-  lor 

the  times,  and  not  c-xartly  siiitrd  to  lln'  idr.ci  •  NnnrMn. 

prevalent  in   France.     Though  he  had  a   i^ro-  <"'">^'"'''^' 

"  I  Iki»  nri 

found  effect  on  the  artists  there,  thi  \    .annot  '''  "i 
Ik-  said  to  have  carried  his  ideas  .miv  fui'i.'r 
They    adojUed    them,    hut    the    snii    v\.!> 
adapted  to  their  j^'rowth  and  devclopnii  nt.      h  ..'„i  ii,. 
remained  for  the  artists  of  Holland  to  do  Hiop     '"'"  '  " 

"1    ^  '  r\   ,i;i(l 

than    this.      It  was    lonj^  aj^o  pointed   out   1'V  i'-  ""ri.lir 
\V.  K.  Henley,  in  the  Memorial  Catalotjue  of  the  'iK'!,.,ly'.uiii, 
French   and    Dutih    Loan   Collection    held    in  -'^ '•'"'" 
Edinhur.gh    in    iHSh,   that    James    Maris   was  r'*!..m'i''.i',', 
the  great  successor  of  Con.stahle   in   i)aintin''   "■''^"''';' 
skies  with  masses  of  movin/,'  clouds,  and  that   'I'lTopnif 
the  modern   Dutch  artists  were  the  successors  i"'''.''.'';',!'"'^ 
of    the    traditions    and    the    greatness    of    th.-  J""' 
French  school  of  1830.  M,-M:,>ri.ii 

But  it  is  not  onlv  in  special  instances  like  !''''!"""'   ' 
that  rcferrefl  to  that  they  show  this  develoj)    '^^'>- 
ment  of  the  ideas  of  Constable.     For  probably  n-nlv. 
through    the    works   of   the    Harbizon    .school. 
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which  were  greatly  admired  in  Holland,  the 
artists  there  learned  his  principles  and  put 
them  into  general  ])ractice,  and  carried  them 
further  than  had  been  seen  before.  His  main 
idea  was  to  give  the  effect  of  atmosphere  and 
light  in  nature,  and  he  realized  that  this  could 
only  be  done  by  giving  the  appearance  of 
great  simplicity  in  his  paintings  and  leaving 
out  all  detail  that  could  be  dispensed  with. 

To  see  how  these  principles  could  be  de- 
veloped and  applied  to  figure  painting,  and  to 
interiors  as  well  as  to  landscapes,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  late  work  of  the  Marises, 
Mauve,  Israels,  Weissenbruch,  and  Bosboom, 
and  to  notice  its  great  boldness  and  breadth 
in  execution,  and  its  extreme  simpl;  • .  in 
appearance.  In  the  later  works  of  James 
Maris  and  of  Weissenbruch  the  generaliza- 
tion of  Constable  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
latest  development  so  far  known. 

Whatever  subjects  these  modern  Dutch 
artists  paint,  those  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  their  works  know  how  completely 
they  are  taken  up  with  the  fascinating  prob- 
lem of  light,  and  realize  the  wonderful  success 
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they   have   achieved   in   depicting   the   effects 
of   atmosphere.     To   this   everything   in   their 
paintings  is  put  in  a  subordinate  place,  and 
whether   they   render  the   mysterious  grey   of 
early   morning,   the    bright   sunshine   of   day, 
or  the  falling  of  the  shadows  of  evening,  the 
atmosphere    surrounding    everything    is    their 
first   consideration.     For   this  they   leave  out 
and   discard   many  things,  for  this  they  blur 
the  outlines,  for  this  they  make  the  form  and 
drawing   indistinct   and   vague,   and   for   this 
they  arc  willing  to  sacrifice  much.    They  feel 
that  it  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be  secured. 
Their   intimate   knowledge   of   pigments,    and 
their  mastc-lv   use   of   them,   usually   in   low 
tones  of  greys  and  browns,  but  often,  as  in 
the  work  of  the  Marises,  in  schemes  of  bril- 
liant  colour,  help   largely    in   producing   true 
aerial   perspective.     This   all   gives   their  pic- 
tures an  appearance  and  feeling  of  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  which  is  peculiar  to  them  and 
very  remarkable. 

This  is  an  important  matter  and  it  is  worthy 
of  more  than  a  passing  mention.  If  art  is  to 
give  a  true  representation  of  nature  as  far  as 
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the  symbols  at  its  (lisi)osal  arc  capable  of  doing 
this,  and  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  stir  the 
thoughts    of    the   observer,    one   of    the   most 
important  retjuisites  to  secure  these  two  ends 
is  to  paint  the  i)icture  so  that  it  will  appear 
very   simple   and    natural,    and    not   lead    the 
thought    ;i\vay    from    the    feelings    the    artist 
wished   to  convey  or  from   the  colour  effect. 
1 1    may    "be    that    we   shall   discover   on   closer 
examination  the  manner  in  which  the  techni- 
cal  skill   of  the  artist  and   his  knowledge  of 
the    rules    of    the    best    forms    of   composition 
nave   been   concealed.     But   that  comes   later. 
"Ars  rst  cclarr  arkm"  is  as  true  of  painting 
to-day  as  of  that   in  the  past.     Whenever  we 
feel,  on  first  seeing  a  i)icture,  how  cleverly  it 
is  done,  and  what  ability  the  artist  has  slwwn 
and  what  trouble  he  has  taken  in  overcominij 
technical    dilTiculties,    we    may    be    sure,    no 
matter   how   much   we  are   impressed   by  the 
skill   exhibited,   that  we  are  not  looking  at   a 
really  great  picture. 

VV'e  may  take  as  an  example  the  wori:s  of 
.\lma  Tadcma.  \'ery  beautiful  in  a  sense 
they  are,  and  the  workmanshi{)  is  of  the  finest. 
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-So  is  ihat  of  McksoniVr,  whosr  broader  brush 
•>vork   is   more  attractive  though   his  attention 
to  detail  is  er,ually  great.     Hut  when  we  have  tiu..  ;.  „„ 
fully  admired  the  great  ability  shown  i)v  these  '"'■'"'"" '" 
artists  we  cannot  get  any  further.     In  attempt-  t''!^r:^u,r 
ing  to  do  so  we  are  met   by  the  nothingness  '''.'",r" 
behind  it  all.     The  jjictures  contain  no  thought,  ^""i  «iiii"K 
They  do  not  set  us  dreaming  as  we  ga.e  iiito  u;;;.?!" 
them.     There   is  no  inspiration    in   them  """'"•  ■'" 

So  it  will  be  found  that  great  pictures  pro    l!.;;- ^  ^' 
duce   in    the  observer  a    feeling  of  simplicit',-,  '■'".'""  ^'•'• 
as  if  they  were  (juite  easy  to  paint,  a  feelin.'  I'-ns  wav'  ' 
that  the  artist  was  not  distracted   by  any  diilC  i;":';;,!:" 
culty  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.     And  the  ''^•'f- ■'f"'' ^' 
tone  and    values  are 'also   right,   without    any  :!::;  l!!"^ 
discordant  colour  note  to  cal'  awav  the  atten-  '"'"  "• 
tion.     And  so  the  observer  feels  in  accord  with  -'^'"^■■"i 
the  artist,   and    able    to  listen  undisturbed   to  X;::'"^ 
what  he  has  to  say.  thm  tiu-re 

In  looking  at  the  work  of  these  seven  Dutch  '^.^1, 
artists,    we    are    struck     b\-    their    unaffected  """""*'' 

!•    •  1  '  111  tin-  urti-t 

Simplicity    and    straightforwardness,    and    also  -"■■.  lack 
by    their    perfect    tone    ,,uality    and    beautiful  -Ir"""" 
harmony  of  contrasted  colour.     Showing  how  "''■^'">'-- 
much    can     hv    gaine.!    l,y    emphasizing    this 
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simplicity  and  tone  (luality,  proving  the  im- 
portance of  generalizing,  and  exhibiting  the 
strongly  subjective  side  of  painting,  are  their 
additions  to  the  art  knowledge  of  the  world. 
For  these  things  they  have  given  up  much, 
but  they  held  them  to  be  idl-important  and 
well  worth  what  they  cost.  Following  these 
ideas  and  develoj)ing  them,  they  were  able  to 
aim  at,  and  to  secure,  great  freedom  from 
artificiality  in  their  work,  and  to  give  to  it  a 
strongly  suggestive  element.  .\  comparison 
with  the  work  of  other  schools  will  show  that 
in  these  two  matters  the  Dutch  artists  cer- 
tainly excel. 

Modern  art  cannot  hope  to  surjiass  in  i)er- 
fection  of  detail  and  finish,  united  with  as 
much  breadth  as  the  treatment  can  j)ossibly 
allow,  such  works  as  those  of  Van  Eyck, 
Raphael,  Titian,  and  Holbein.  Finely  and 
minutcl;.  u'-  they  have  finished  their  paintings, 
they  yet  in  some  marvellous  way  gain  an  etTcct 
of  broad  treatment,  and  with  all  their  detail 
reveal  the  essence  of  the  subject.  There  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  rival  this.  It  has  been 
done  once  for  all  in  such  a  magnificent  man- 
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ncr  that  the  world  still  wonders  and  admires. 
It  was  original  an<l  great  work,  but  if  anyone 
were  to  try  to  paint  like  that  now.  it  would  Ik- 
to  ignore  the  compensations  the  modern  painter 
has  in  the  advance  in  knowledge  that  art  has 
made,  and  to  produce  at  the  lx«st  only  copies 
of  the  ideas  and  the  styles  of  the  past,  which 
would  be  devoid  of  individuality,  and  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  vain  and  useless. 

Modern  artists  must  aim  at  something  differ- 
ent from  this.     They  realize  that  more  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  painting  of  air  and  atmosphere 
and  effects  .)f  light  has  been  gained  and  that 
many  other  matters  are  better  understood,  and 
they  feel  that  on  certain  lines  they  can  get  results 
dilTerent   from,    and    a    degree    of    perfection 
greater  than  can  be  found  in,  the  works  of  their 
predecessors.     So  wc  find  that  modern  artists 
have  tried  to  give  in  a  manner  unthought  of 
in  the  jiast  the  very  feeling  of  .si'ace  in  their 
landscapes    by    their    new    rendering    of    sun- 
shine and  shade,  of  stretches  of  country  and 
seashore   filled  with   atmosphere,  and  of  skies 
in    which    the   clouds    float    in   the   air.     The 
figure  painters  try  to  get  the  same  atmospheric 
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surroundinj^s,  and  lK)th  have  discovcrccl  new 
methods,  and  have  found  that  to  succeed  in 
their  efforts  they  must  <,n've  the  ai)|)earanrc  of 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  artiUciaUty  we 
have  been  speal<in}^  alnmt.  They  h;ive  to 
(Hspense  with  a  j,'reat  deal  of  what  they  thought 
in  their  student  (hiys  was  necessary  accuracy, 
for  this  prevents  the  su.ijgestion  of  thi-  real 
characteristics  of  the  scene.  The  amount  of 
genius  an  artist  has  can  be  gauged  bv  the 
power  of  suggestiveness  his  |)ictures  fK)ssess, 
combined  with  their  artistic  (juahty.  It  is 
on  these  h'nes  that  progress  has  Ix-en  made 
since  the  time  of  Constable  and  Turner.  Their 
ideas  were  popularized,  and  their  methods  (jf 
painting  made  familiar  to  many  l)y  their 
adoption  by  the  French  arti.sts  of  1830,  and 
they  have  been  developed  and  carried  further 
on  by  the  modern  Dutch  painters. 

These  artists  of  Holland  are  f)ainters  of 
nature,  and  the  peasants,  the  cattle,  the  canals 
and  Ixxits,  are  incidents  only.  And  we  see 
by  the  broad  way  in  which  they  are  treated 
how  careful  the  artists  were  not  to  allow 
them  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  greater 
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ohjrct  tht-y  had.   of  paintiri"^   the  scene  as  a 
whole. 

Kach  has  his  own  way  of  iriatini,'  thr  ilTnts 
of  h'j^ht  anfl  atmospht  re.  Mauve  usually  sivs 
till'  lij,'ht  (lilTused,  and  softly  refracted  here 
and  there  hy  fi^'ure  or  tree,  and  by  his  triat- 
nient  of  it,  as  it  Lrij^hteh,  thi'  sky  and  l1o(jds 
his  landscapes  of  silvery  };rey  or  autumn 
yellow  browns,  he  <fain>  a  vt  ry  k-autiful 
atmospheric  effect.  And  it  is  just  I.'ecause 
lie  !•-  not  tryini;  to  paint  portraits  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  but  wants  to  show  ihe  etTect  of  a 
1  )vely  ^prinj.;  or  fall  day,  with  the  animals  as 
they  ai)peared  to  him  very  truly  an  intimate 
and  int(|,TaI  jjart  of  the  soth'.  that  he  is  one 
of  the  j^reate.st  paintvrs  of  sheep  and  cattle 
the  world  has  known.  In  tlu'  works  of  James 
an<l  William  Maris,  it  i>,  the  more  strikint^ 
effects  of  li^ht  we  often  meet  with,  'i'hey 
delight  in  [)ainting  the  l)ri,L,'lil  sunli,ght  shinin<f 
on  Ihi'  i  'cks  of  hor-i-s.  or  {)ourin%'  down  in 
brilliant  rays  on  catlK-  in  the  meadows,  or 
throwing  a  warm  silvtTy  light  on  the  water. 
So  we  find  Boslx^om  [)ainting,  not  the  archi- 
tecture   of    a    church,    with    its    hard    linear 
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pcrs{)ective,  but  the  light  pervading  the  whole 
building,  and  softening  everything.  And  Israels 
has  the  same  aini  constantly  in  view.  Wliat- 
evcr  the  subject  of  interest  in  his  pictures  may 
be,  it  is  the  mystery  of  the  lighting  of  his 
cottage  interiors  that  is  ever  before  him.  With 
Weissenbruch  it  is  always  the  light  in  the  skies 
that  attracts  him,  as  it  illuminates  the  clouds, 
or  shines  down  on  the  quiet  sea,  or  strikes  the 
white-edged  waves  as  they  are  lifted  into  the 
air  and  driven  before  the  gale. 

They  are  all  impressionists  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  giving  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  the  scenes  they  paint.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  tell  any  stories  in  their  pictures. 
Their  subjects  are  the  simplest  and  of  common 
occurrence,  belonging  to  the  ordinary  life  about 
them.  Even  the  cottage  interiors  with  their 
inmates  have  nothing  of  the  anecdotal  quality 
in  them.  Whether  they  paint  out-door  or 
in-door  hfe,  their  pictures  are  just  the  records 
of  what  the  artists  saw  as  they  watched  the 
peasants  engaged  at  work  in  their  every-day 
pursuits,  and  as  they  shared  in  their  happiness 
or  sorrow. 
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In  addition  to  their  works  in  oil,  these  artists 
discovered  a  new  method  of  painting  in  water- 
colours.  They  revived  this  branch  of  art  by 
the  beautiful  and  rich  effects  they  produced 
through  the  novel  treatment  of  their  materials. 
The  paper  is  allowed  to  get  saturated  w^ith 
colours,  and  it  requires  great  knowledge  of 
the  process  and  skill  in  handling  to  use  this 
method  to  advantage.  The  aim  is  to  give  more 
of  the  depth  and  colour  of  oil  painting,  without 
losing  the  softness  and  richness  of  water- 
colours,  and  the  use  of  body  colour  is  allowed 
where  necessary.  The  result  has  been  a  new 
manner  of  painting,  and  all  these  artists  have 
been  very  successful  in  its  use,  and  have  pro- 
duced brilliant  pictures,  which  havo  much  of 
the  strength  of  oil  painting,  ye  preserve  the 
charm  and  the  delicac)  of  the  slighter  medium, 
and  have  a  peculiar  quality  and  beauty  of  their 
own. 

Thus  these  painters  cf  Holland  have  been 
always  seriously  and  earnestly  at  work,  yet  very 
happy  in  the  enjoyr"  -^nt  of  life  as  it  passed  on  the 
difficult  but  inspitu.p  road  they  chose  for  their 
journey;  wandering  each  one  into  his  own  special 
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and  favourite  by-jjath,  us  the  .sjiirit  of  art  led 
him,  but  all  advancing  to  the  same  goal,  the  heart 
of  nature,  and  its  deeper  and  hidden  meaning. 
Though  this  object  of  constant  pursuit  is  elu- 
sive and  is  always  escai)ing  just  as  the  prize 
seems  won,  though  the  end  is  never  fully 
attained,  perhaps  is  never  attainable,  the  true 
artist  still  strives  on,  and  the  greater  the  man, 
md  the  stronger  and  farther  his  sight,  the 
more  is  he  able  to  penetrate  into  the  mystery 
that   curtains   us   around. 

There  is  a  vigorous  School  of  Art  in  Holland 
to-day,  and  the  painters  there  are  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  men  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  This  includes  such  able  artists 
as  Albert  Xeuhuys,  who  with  great  facility  in 
e.xecution,  and  a  fine  sense  of  colour,  comes 
next  to  Josef  Israels  as  a  'igure  painter, 
B.  J.  Blommcrs,  P.ter  Meulcn,  W.  Steelinck, 
H.  J.  Van  de  Wcele,  H.  W.  Mesdag,  the  well- 
known  marine  artist,  J.  Kevcr,  W.  B.  Tholen, 
Tony  Offermans,  Jan  Van  Essen,  J.  H.  Van 
Mastenbroek,  J.  Schcrrewitz,  J.  H.  Jurrcs, 
Simon  Maris,  the  son  of  William  Maris,  ant! 
the  younger  William  Maris,  the  son  of  James 
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Maris.  P.  J.  C.  (labricl,  u  ckvcr  landscape 
artist,  and  Th.  dc  Boci<,  at  one  lime  a  j)U|)ii 
of  Janu's  Maris,  have  recently  ])assc'(l  away. 
I)c  Hock  was  a  landscapist  of  I'bilily,  and  the 
best  of  his  work  is  stronj^  and  broad  in  treat- 
ment, und  full  of  restrained  colour.  lie  often 
introduces  into  his  pictures  the  birch  trees  so 
common  in  Holland.  Thiy  evidently  had  a 
great  fascination  for  him,  esj)ecially  when 
the  sunlight  struck  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
and  made  them  shine  a  glowing  white  amid 
the  prevailing  green  of  the  landscape.  Though 
his  early  pictures  are  suggestive  of  his  master, 
James  Maris,  and  though  he  is  sometimes 
slightly  reminiscent  of  Corot,  still  de  Bock 
developed  a  distinct  und  original  vein  of  his 
own,  and  by  the  straightforwardness  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  work  he  has  made  a  position  for 
himself  in  the  art  annals  of  Holland. 

In  writing,  however,  about  modern  Dutch 
artists,  we  ha'e  only  considered  the  seven 
great  painters  who  came  among  the  first  in 
order  of  time,  and  by  their  originality  and 
striking  characters  compl^'tely  changed  the 
ideas  of  art  tliat  were  prevalent  in  their  coun- 
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try,  and  turned  the  artistic  current  into  its 
I)resent  channels.  They  are  the  men  of  j^enius 
who  brouf^ht  alx)Ut  the  revival  of  Dutch  art, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  held  by 
different  people  concerning  this  phase  of  art, 
there  can  Ix.'  no  doubt  that  these  seven  men 
are  responsible  for  its  existence,  —  Bosboom, 
Israels,  Mauve,  Weissenbruch,  and  the  three 
Mariscs.  While  we  are  perhaps  too  near 
the  time  of  the  production  of  the  works  of 
their  successors  to  judge  as  to  their  value, 
we  arc  farther  removed  from  the  founders 
of  the  school,  and  are  in  a  somewhat  better 
position  to  form  an  opinion  of  them  and  of 
the  pictures  they  painted.  In  the  following 
chapters  an  account  is  given  of  each  of  these 
seven  artists,  and  an  estimate  of  thei>"  work, 
and  what  it  means.  This  does  not  pretend 
to  any  finality  of  judgment,  but  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  opinions  arrived  at  by  one 
who  is  fond  of  their  pictures  and  has  derived 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  from 
the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  seeing  and 
considering  them. 
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CHAPTER  VT 


JOHANNKS  MOSnOOM 

I\  givinj^  a  short  account  of  each  of  the  ,817-1801. 
seven  artists  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter, 
\vc  commence  with  the  one  who  appeared 
carh'est  on  the  scene,  and  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  ideas  of  a  livinjj;  art  among  his 
countrymen.  Quiet  and  uneventful  was  the 
h"fe  of  Johannes  Hosboom,  hut  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  individual  character,  and  of  striking 
originality.  He  had  a  very  inspiring;  inlluence 
on  the  artists  of  his  tlay,  and  was  looked  up 
to  by  the  younger  men  and  respected  by  all. 
Many  of  them  benefited  by  his  kindly  and 
sensible  advice  at  critical  times,  when  they 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  and  in  despair 
about  their  art  work  He  married  a  lady  of 
literary  tastes,  "his  dear  Truida,"  who  proved 
a  sympathetic  and  loving  companion  until 
her  death  a  few  years  before  his  own.  In 
his  congenial    home,    surrounded    by    friends, 

his  days  passed  happily. 
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But  peaceful  as  his  outer  life  was,  his  views 
in  regard  to  art  were  revolutionary,  and  he 
inaugurated  the  movement  that  l)rought  about 
the  reviva'  )f  art  in  Holland.  Ii  -.  enthusias- 
tic personality  helped  materially  to  introduce 
and  to  foster  the  new  ideas.  Dissatisi.cd  with 
the  dry  formal  painting  of  the  schools,  he 
longed  for  greater  breadth  and  freedom.  His 
work  soon  showed  how  far  in  advance  of  the 
times  he  was,  and  proclaimed  him  the  first 
interpreter  of  the  reviving  spirit  that,  unknown 
as  yet,  was  gradually  permeating  the  art  life 
of  Holland. 

He  was  little  influenced  by  any  n  odern 
school  and  his  work  was  very  original.  He 
takes  as  his  model,  as  far  as  he  has  one,  his 
great  predecessor  Pieter  d'^  Hooghe.  This 
painter's  drawing  is  minute  and  masterly, 
his  colour  is  splendid,  and  "ou  feel  he  has  de- 
scribed the  effect  upon  himself  of  the  scenes 
before  him,  in  giving  us  those  peaceful,  happy 
idylls  of  home  life.  He  usually  shows  the 
light  coming  into  the  room  in  rays  of  sun- 
light, that  fall  in  sharply  defined  lines  on  wall, 
floor,  and  figures,  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  is 
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i„   *.aow.    Tin.   In   Us>  al.l.'   h.,,,1,   w„u M 

„,   ,„  u.c„MK.  a   manncrisn,.   l.u.   l.-o.,(ul 

in  every  wav  ar.  Uh-  works  of  .his  ,n.i  arns 

V.ry  .liffcront  is  llu-  ai.o  "f  li"*l««>"'-      ';' 
™,,usinUri,.rs,>(.luml..san,l,..lKrl,u,l. 

C  .i.l,ou.   any   har.l   lin.s  an,i  f*-..   -U, 
ainu»..l  li«h.  an,l  air.    All  .Ik  sha.Unvs  ,n 

thcm  arc  full  "f  1W'<  ""1"1'"  ■""'■'•""'■     , 
™„rc   l,rilllan.    par.s,  .ha.  r«.ivc-   .lu-   .hrcc 

Is  of  th--  sun,  sparkle  «i.h  a  l-nlhancy  .hat 

rivals  .he  oWcr  master.     In  e,.l..ur  he  ,s  cquaUy 
f,„e,   thouBh   the  general   tune   is  l..wer,   an< 

.here  is  a  greater  teelin,,  of  s,m,,he..y  .n  .he 
..chnieal  han.llins.  This  teelin^  o  apparent 
si„plieity  permeates  a  ^rea.  .leal  of  the  work 
o(  the  whole  sclvHil. 

Iiosta.m  mollifies  the  stnel  rules  of  or.!,- 
narv  ,.rs,K.c.iee  .o  Ke.  the   hiRher  .r.,.h  o 

aerial  ,>erspee.ive,  and  we  must  no  l«.k  t" 
him  for  eorrect  drawinK  as  Renerally  uncler- 
sto,xl,  as  that  Is  not  a.  all  what  he  ,s  a,m,n« 
a.,  .housheuriously  enough  .o  some  pe.pe  lis 

pictures  appear  too  areh.teetural.     .Xn  arch 
^,.ct,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  art,  once  sa,.l 
,„  the  wri.er,  "From  IM  point  of  «ew,  Los- 
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boom  is  all  wrong.  He  docs  not  draw  cor- 
rectly from  the  architect's  standpoint,  but  he 
does  something  far  more  difficult  and  much 
finer.  He  gives  us  the  efTect  of  airy  atmos- 
pheric spacious  interiors.  He  reaches  the  end 
he  sought  splendidly,  and  produces  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  poetical  pictures,  but  not 
architectural  drawings."  In  his  later  years, 
so  inspired  is  he  with  this  quality  of  space, 
and  so  intent  on  securing  it,  his  brush  work 
gets  very  broad,  details  almost  vanish,  and 
the  fine  colour  of  his  earlier  work  becomes 
almost  monochromatic.  Perhaps  his  finest 
period  is  when  his  work  is  broadening  and 
_,  et  keeps  its  colour,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  decide,  so  much  depends  on  individual 
feeling;  for  tho.se  masterpieces  of  his  late 
years,  in  the  Mesdag  Museum  at  the  Hague, 
are  extremely  grand  and  attractive,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  regarding 
the  great  beauty  of  the  paintings  he  made 
about  1870  to  1880. 

Bosboom  painted  .some  very  attractive  scenes 
on  the  beach  at  Scheveningen,  which  are 
highly   prized    and    much   admired,    and    also 
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out-door    views  and   interiors  of    farmhouses, 
but  his  typical  pictures  are  those  of  churches. 
Of  these  he  has  given  us  a  great  number  of 
examples,  but  they  nearly  all  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  two  types:  the  cathedrals  of  Bel- 
gium, with  their  long  aisles  and  lofty  pillars 
losing    themselves    in    the    duskiness    of    the 
pointed  arches  and  vaulted  ceiling,  while  the 
light  comes  in    through   the  Gothic  window 
and  shines  brightly  on  wall,  column,  and  floor, 
burnishing  the  organ  as  it  passes  into  rich 
yellow    brown,    regilding    the    golden    pipes, 
and  lightening  up  the  fantastic  carving  of  the 
dark  medieval  pulpit;  or  the  simpler  Protestant 
churches    of    Holland,    with    their    grey    un- 
decorated    walls,    their    sombre    pulpits,    and 
box-like  reading  desks  and  pews. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  things  to  be 
noticed  about  these  interiors;  how  level  and 
flat  the  floors  are,  for  instance  —  only  Bos- 
boom  and  Israels  paint  them  so,  the  secret 
seeming  to  be  in  the  delicate  gradation  of 
colour  that  gives  the  aerial  perspective,  as  the 
floor  recedes  into  the  distance;  then  how 
finely  the  crowd  of    people  in  the  church  is 
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indicated  —  a  broad  firm  touch  puts  each 
in  the  right  place,  and  though  they  seem  un- 
finished when  examined  closely,  at  the  right 
distance  the  effect  is  perfect;  and  with  what 
skill  he  hangs  the  brass  chandeliers  on  their 
long  chains  down  from  the  lofty  roof,  verily 
suspended  in  air.  Indeed  everything  he  paints 
is  done  with  the  one  object  always  before  him, 
to  put  on  his  canvas  the  interiors  as  he  sees 
them,  full  of  light  and  shadow,  with  every 
detail  enveloped  in  atmosphere,  and  so  well 
does  he  render  their  mystery  and  poetry  that 
he  has  been  called  the  "Corot"  of  interiors. 
We  often  wonder  what  it  is  exactly  in  Bos- 
boom's  pictures  that  makes  us  like  them  so 
much.  We  do  not  specially  care  for  architect- 
ure; there  is  little  human  interest  in  his  in- 
teriors; the  cathedrals  and  churches  are  used 
for  services,  but  it  is  not  the  use  of  their  shadowy 
halls  by  man,  nor  their  religious  side,  that 
appeals  to  him,  and  that  he  shows  to  us.  What 
is  it  then?  It  can  only  be  that,  no  matter 
what  he  paints,  the  genius  of  the  man  puts 
into  it  the  poetry  and  the  love  of  beauty  that 
belong  to  his  own  nature;  and  his  great  ability 
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is  shown  in  being  able  to  deligl.t  us  with  what 
in  other  less  imaj^nnative  hands  would  only 
be  realistic  copies  of  cold  interiors  of  churches, 
or  peasants'  homes,  with  no  living  interest 
in  them.  '  'et  such  ordinary  material  this 
alchemist  is  able  to  turn  into  pure  gold. 

Bosboom  was  of  a  very  sociable  and  agree- 
able disposition,  and  was  very  much  liked  and 
looked  up  to  by  his  fellow  artists.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  hear  of  his  remark  when  no  longer 
young,  "You  do  not  know  how  many  nice 
people  I  have  met  with  in  my  life."  Thus 
happily  went  by  the  too  short  years  of  this 
peaceful   revolutionary. 

'Mr.  P.  A.  M.  Boelc  Van   Hcnsbroek  gives  "Dutch 
a   very   charming  account   of   the   celebration  ^^'"'•;'^  °f 
of  Bosboom's  seventieth  birthday  by  the  mem-  teenth  Ccn- 
bers  of  the  Pulchri  Studio,  a  society  of  artists,  *""' 
literary   men,   and    lovers   of   art,    in    March, 
1887,   in   their  domed-shaped   room,   with   its 
wooden     ceiling    and    carved    chin^.ney-piece, 
and    its    walls    hung    with    sketches    by    the 
members.     In  the  middle  of  the  feasting  and 
toasting  there  appeared  through  an  open  door- 
way the  picture  of  a  church  such  as  Boslxiom 
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had  so  often  painted,  and  streams  of  music 

at  tlu'  same  moment  filled  the  room. 

Would  that  the  artist  could  have  lived  for 

many  years  to  enjoy  the  position  he  had  earned 

for  himself! 

"But  no, 

Death  will  not  have  it  so," 

and   four  and   a   half  years  after  he  passed 
peacefully  away. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


JOSKF  ISRAELS 

Josef  Israels  has  long  occupied  the  position  Bom  1834. 
of  leader  and  father  of   the  Dutch  school  of 
pain.  Ts.    He  comes  in  order  of  time  only  a 
few  years  after  Bosboom,  and  contemporary 
with   Weissenbruch.     He   was    lx)rn    fourteen 
years  before  Mauve  and  is  twenty  years  older 
than  William  Maris.     He  is  the  leading  figure 
painter  in  Holland,  and  paints  also  many  land- 
scapes,   seashore  scenes,   and   other   out-door 
subjects,  but  always  associated  with  men  and 
women,    and   these   are   the   more   important 
parts  of  the  pictures.     But  the  chief  reason  of 
his  prominent  iwsition  is  that  Israels,  besides 
being  a  great  artist,  is  in  every  way  a  striking 
character.    A  Jew  by  descent,  he  has  many 
of  the  strong  qualities  of  his  race;  a  painter, 
he  has  shown  his  originality  in  departing  from 
conventional    methods    and   adopting   a   style 
and  de[)icting  subjects  of  his  own  choosing;  a 
man  intellectually  powerful  and  well  informed, 
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he  became  an  innovator  in  art,  and  though  not 
the  first  to  break  with  the  past,  coming  as  he 
(lid  after  Hoslxxmi,  he  yet  has  be'  n  the  greatest 
force  in  dethroning  in  his  own  country  the 
historical  and  romantic  views  and  theories 
about  painting  that  prevailed  there;  a  man  of 
very  sociable  habits,  he  is  a  good  friend  and 
agreeable  companion,  and  is  thought  so  highly 
of  by  his  fellow  artists  that  he  is  usually  their 
representative  in  art  matte  is  and  the  chief 
speaker  at  their  entertainments. 

Israels  was  born  in  1824.  He  first  studied 
at  Groningen,  and  in  1840  went  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  was  much  impressed  with  that 
large  city  and  espec ' '  lly  with  the  life  in  the 
Jews'  quarter.  Then,  having  saved  a  small 
sum  of  money,  he  went  for  two  years  to  Paris, 
but  he  derived  little  benefit  from  the  schools 
there.  On  his  return  to  Holland  he  made 
a  new  departure  on  his  own  account  and, 
leaving  the  historical  subjects  which  he  chose 
at  first,  commenced  to  paint  the  seen.,  around 
him,  not  looking  for  pretty  things  .so  much 
as  trying  to  e.xpress  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
lives  of  the  people.     He  was  the  first  to  give 
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lifi-  and  vij^our  to  fi^uns,  trying  to  paint 
them  in  a  way  that  wouM  nvral  fht  r  thoiij^hts 
anil  firlinKs,  and  hi-  brought  into  his  pictures 
new  iilcas  of  li^ht  and  colour.  Like  most 
inn()vatt)rs,  he  was  laughed  at,  hut  he  \wr 
severed  in  his  own  way,  and  he  has  now  the 
siitisfaction  of  seeing  his  ideas  and  opinions 
about  art  prevailing;  and  K^iininj;  general  a<cept- 
ance.  and  his  |)aintings  admired  and  highly 
valued. 

Israels  painted  in  rich,  deep  colours  in  hi.s 
early    an''    middle    |)eriod.     His    pictures    in 
recent  years,  owin^  to  their  breadth  of  treat 
ment,  and  his  desire  to  secure  what  he  con 
siders  the  essentials,  arc  in  lower  tones.     Each 
[>eriod  of  his  work   has  qualities  peculiar  to 
itself,    and    they    cannot    Ix;    found    together. 
The  lover  of  brilliant  colour,  careful  drawing, 
and  attention  to  detail  will  not  find  these  in  his 
lale  work,  but  in  their  place  mere  atmosphere, 
more  life,  more  feeling,  wider  and  truer  knowl- 
edge,   perhaps    really    greater    art.     Certainly 
it  was  Israels'  opinion,  as  he  grew  older,  as  it 
was  that  of  Constable,  Turner,  Corot.   James 
Maris,  and  ^Mauve,  that  greater  freedom  from 
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the    trammels    of   accurate    realistic    drawing 
than  they  had  it  first  imagined,  was  necessary 
to    enable    the    artist    to    thoroughly    express 
himself, 
"josif  A   critic    has   drawn   attention   to   the    fact 

Israels'  Art  ^^^^  isracls  is  not  a  master  draughtsman  nor 

from  an 

Analytical  a  distinguished  colourist,  and  that  he  has  not 
Frcde^rk'  ^  ^ensc  of  bcauty,  simply  as  such,  and  that 
W.Morton,  dccorativc  treatment  does  not  appeal  to  him; 
but  he  goes  on  to  say,  "Yet  by  an  interpretative 
sense  and  a  power  peculiarly  his  own  he  has 
made  himself  the  central  figure  in  his  nation's 
art.  It  is  a  supreme  tribute  to  his  genius 
that  the  artist  should  be  able  to  dispense  with 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  popularity  and 
power  on  which  other  men  are  accustomed 
to  rely,  and  still  have  his  canvases  so  grandly 
impressive,  so  wonderful  in  their  simple 
appeal."  Surely  this  critic  has  answered  him- 
self. It  is  this  very  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  to  which  he  is  speaking  through 
his  pictures  that  he  is  anxious  to  secure;  this 
impressive  personal  sympathy  of  his  own  with 
the  scenes  he  paints  that  he  unconsciously 
reveals.    If    a    certain    amount    of    apparent 
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craftsman's  skill  must  be  dispensed  with  to 
secure  these  results,  he  decides  to  let  it  go  for 
the  sake  of  the  higher  truths.  But  his  broader 
and  more  generalized  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject reveals  always  masterly  ability  on  the 
technical  side  as  well. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  of  London,  at  a 
banquet  given  in  Holland   in  Israels'  honour, 
"spoke  of  the  greater  things  of  life  as  small,  j.  do 
and  the  .smaller  things  as  great,   in    alluding  .,^^^^^  '" 
to  the  pictures  of  the  master ;   and  said  i*  his  raimcrs  of 

.  the  Ninc- 

humble  men  and  women,  and  their   poverty-  ,„.nth 
stricken  homes,  speak  to  us  apparently  of  the  t'tntun." 
smaller  things  of  life,  for  all  that,  the  greater 
things  lie  hidden   within  them,  and  it  is  our 
want  of    intelligence    if   we   do    not    perceive 
them." 

Can  we  judge  of  Israels'  views  of  life  from 
his  pictures?  It  is  an  interesting  and  fascinat- 
ing study.  Ilis  work,  like  that  of  Rembrandt, 
the  artist  with  whom  he  has  most  in  common, 
is  that  of  one  who  ponders  over  what  he  sees, 
and  it  reveals  as  much  as  he  cares  to  tell  of 
his  thoughts.  He  paints  all  the  various  .stages 
of  life.     When   re])resenting  the  springtime  of 
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existence,  he  sees,  as  is  only  natural,  the  joy 
of  mere  being,  and  he  thoroughly  enters  into 
it.  He  shows  us  the  happy  children  on  the 
seashore,  playing  in  the  sand,  building  castles 
in  the  air.  Like  little  \oyagers  starting  out  in 
life,  they  are  occupied,  as  others  who  have 
travelled  farther  on,  with  the  trifles  around  them, 
and  how  serious  these  seem!  Bright  and  cheer- 
ful are  these  scenes;  the  sea  is  always  calm  and 
peaceful,  and  the  sky  a  perpetual  azure  blue. 
Then  in  the  pictures  of  which  the  "Bashful 
Suitor"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  is  a  tj'pe,  we  find  the  lovers,  in  those 
years  when  "to  be  young"  is  "very  heaven," 
absorbed  in  themselves  and  their  own  feelings. 
The  landscape  seems  to  fall  into  tunc  and  to 
sympathize  with  them.  Israels  has  a  peculiar 
way  of  painting  these  country  roads  and  fields. 
The  colour,  e.xccpt  in  his  small  window-land- 
scapes, is  unreal  but  imaginative.  Such  greens 
and  blues  and  browns  are  quite  unlike  any- 
thing we  can  sec,  but  .hat  a  depth  of  feeling 
and  wealth  of  suggestion  there  is  in  them! 
He  gives  us  something  so  strongly  personal 
we  feel  it  is  a  very  part  of  himself;  and,  like  the 
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"Wedding  Guest,"  we  listen  and  learn  new 
things  or  old  things  in  a  new  guise,  from  one 
who  has  come  through  more  than  the  ordinary 
experience,  and  knows  the  people  who  must 
sjTnpathize  with  him  and  hear  him  tell  his 
tale  of  life. 

He  also  frequently  paints  the  mother  with 
her  child,  the  peasant  girl  sitting  near  a  win- 
dow in  her  home  sewing,  or,  as  the  twilight 
falls  and  darkness  gathers,  just  looking  out 
and  thi'iulng;  the  fisherman's  daughter  seated 
on  a  knoll  of  the  sand  dunes  near  the  sea, 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  boats;  the  old 
woman  resting  before  a  comfortable  fire,  en- 
joying the  evening  of  life,  or  her  companion 
lighting  his  pipe.  Israels  devoted  himself  to 
the  painting  of  this  peasant  life,  and  as  the 
first  to  depict  it  in  this  natural  yet  very  per- 
sonal way,  his  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  this  branch  of  art  in  a  very  sr»ecial  man- 
ner. He  has  a  very  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  toilers  of  the  land,  and  he  portrays  their 
homes  and  occupations  in  a  loving  and  poetic 
manner,  always  trying  to  show  the  inner  and 
spiritual  side  of  their  lives. 
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Wc  spoke  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  beauti- 
ful manner  in  which  Israels  paints  the  floors 
of  his  interiors,  and  produces  a  perfectly  level 
appearance  in  them  as  they  gradually  retreat 
from  the  spectator.    The  failure  of  so  many 
artists  in  this  apparently  simple  matter  shows 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  of  accomplishment. 
The  effect  is  gained  by  a  masterly  combina- 
tion of  linear  and   aerial  or  colour  perspec- 
tive, and  by  getting  the  values  absolutely  true, 
all  of  which  gives  the  appearance  of  depth  to 
the  flat  surface  the  painter  has  to  work  on. 
It  helps  largely  to  give  a  feeling  of  atmosphere 
to  the  scene,  and  wc  are  able  to  follow  the 
strong  light  in  the  foreground  as  it  plays  round 
figures  and  furniture  through  finely  graduated 
passages  of  colour,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  dim 
distance. 

We  would  like  to  draw  particular  attention 
to  the  artistic  and  charming  way  in  which 
Israels  puts  the  windows  into  his  cottages. 
Through  them  the  diffused  light  enters  the 
room,  brightening  everything  and  penetrating 
to  its  dusky  corners.  But  we  can  also  look 
through  them,  and  see  the  fair  outside  world, 
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with  its  grt'cn  trees  and  quiet  evening  sky. 
In  all  his  interiors  these  effects  of  h'ght  have  a 
fascination  for  him,  and  he  succeeds  in  pass- 
ing it  on  to  us.  We  like  to  watch  the  girl  .sit- 
ting quietly  there,  with  the  light  falling  in  bright 
rays  on  her  cap  and  dress  ere  it  loses  itself  in 
the  shadows,  and  to  look  out  with  her  on  the 
spring  fields  and  the  rosy-tinged  sunset;  and 
we  wonder  what  were  the  dreams  that  were 
passing  through  her  young  mind  as  she  sat 
there  alone,  and  the  night  came  on. 

This  double  elTect  of  treating  the  light  in- 
side the  room  and  outside  is  very  characteris- 
tic of  Israels,  and  it  has  not  been  treated  in 
this  natural  way  by  anyone  before  him.  Yet 
natural  as  it  seems,  it  has  a  magic  power; 
for  it  carries  our  thoughts  out  of  ourselves, 
out  through  the  window  in  the  walls  that  shut 
us  in,  and  we  dream  as  we  gaze  away  into  the 
far  beyond. 

Another  and  very  serious  phase  of  Israels' 
art  is  his  representation  of  his  own  people, 
the  Jews,  in  such  masterpieces  as  the  Scribe, 
the  old  Jewish  writer  intent  on  copying  on  a 
roll  of  parchment  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
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while  the  li«hl  falls  on  his  head  and  long 
beard  and  floods  the  rriting  table;  or  the  old 
Rag  Merchant;  or  the  great  painting  of  Saul 
in  his  tent,  founded  in  part  on  browning's 
poem,  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

But  when  the  final  stage  is  near,  when  men 
grow   old   and   companions   pass   away,   what 
does  Israels  tell  us?     Is  there  really  anything 
more  than  this  world  he  has  been  painting  in 
all  its  busy  life  ?     What  of  the  future  ?     "  Alas,  ' 
he  seems  to  say,  "who  knows?    I  cannot  see 
any  light  shining  on  the  path."     Indeed,  even 
in   the  present  he  sees  more  of   the  sadness 
of    life    than    of    its   happiness.     Man    must 
suffer,  and  he  has  just  to  go  through  with  it. 
All  have  to  submit  to  what  life  has  in  store 
for  them,  and  must  endure  their  lot.    Then 
comes  the  end  lit  up  by  no  ray  of  hope.     At 
least  this  appears  to  be  what  he  tells  us  in  his 
most  serious  moods,  when  he  paints  the  old 
woman  cowering  over  the  fire  to  get  a  little 
warmth,  no  comfort  left  in  life,  and  nothing 
to  look  forward  to:  or  when  he  describes,  in 
"Alone  in  the  World,"  such  utter  and  over- 
whelming loneliness  as  had  never  been  put  on 
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canwis;  that  lomlimss  that  falls  so  dtspair- 
inj^ly  on  a  home  wlu'ii  thr  lonj^  and  happy 
tii's  that  hound  two  pcopU-  in  loving  com- 
panionship durinj;  their  lives  arr  sivcnd, 
and  ont-  is  left  aloni-.  Tiiirf  is  no  hopr  for 
thf  broken  hearted  man  as  he  sits  amid  the 
ruins  of  his  home,  starinj;  out  on  the  meaninj^- 
less  world;  no  hope  now,  ;ind  nothing  to  tell 
of  any  for  the  future. 

Israels  is  a  profound  thinker,  and  his  is  'lie 
philosophy  of  the   I'ersian  yoct: 

"There  \va.>  the  iluor  to  which  I  found  no  key;  omar 

There  was  the  veil  through  which  1  miRht  not  >ee;       Khayyam. 
Some  little  talk  a  while  of  Me  antl  Thee 
There  wa>.  ami  then  no  more  of  Thee  and  Me." 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  East,  whence  Israels 
came,  but  before  it  had  concjuercd  the  world 
throup;h  the  beautiful  life  that  lit  up  the  coun- 
try-side of  Galilee  and  poured  forth  its  rays 
of  loving  sympathy  upon  mankind,  giving  to 
men  the  greatest  of  gifts,  Hope  I 
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JAMES  MARIS 

,837-1899.       "The  favourite  utterance  of   James  Maris, 
'I  think  in  my  material,'   affon  .  a   clue   to 
his    innate  sense  of   art.     He  was  essentially 
a  painter,  and  the  e.xtcmal  impressions  con- 
veyed to  him  were  of  so  graphic  a  character 
that  he  at  once  interpreted  in  colour  what- 
ever came  within  the  range  of  his  observa- 
tion.   With   him   technique    was   paramount. 
The    scenes    depicted     conveyed    no    special 
message,  were  never  designed  to  point  a  moral, 
but  depend  only  upon  the  ability  of  the  be- 
holder to  appreciate  in  the  treatment  his  mean- 
ing and  intent.     His  pictures  in  fact  appeal 
to  the  very  sentiments  that  gave  them  birth; 
they    reveal    his    intimate    acquaintance    with 
colour  in  all  its  gradations,  his  splendid  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shadow.    The  charm  they 
exert  upon  us  is  due  in  part  to  the  grandeur 
of   Maris's  artistic  sense,  his  power  of  sym- 
pathy, strength  of  conception,  and  his  glori- 
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ous  schemes  of  colour,  and  in  part  to  the  nobility 
and  loftiness  of  sj)irit  ever  unconscious!'    .c 
fleeted  in  this  great  artist's  work."     So     tok- 
the  late  Th.  de  Bock  in  his  monumental    voik  ".Lirrts 
on   James  Maris.     It  gives  a  full  account  of  ,(,.  -rh.  ,)e 
his  life  and  of  his  manner  of  work,  and  is  full  '*'"''• 
of   interest   and   written    in   a   very   attractive 
style. 

James  Maris  settled  for  a  time  with  his 
brothers  when  they  were  young  men  in  Ant 
werp,  and  they  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  they  lived  until  after  the  troubles  that 
followed  the  Franco-German  war.  He  and 
William  returned  to  Holland  in  1871,  expect- 
ing only  to  pay  a  visit.  lie  rented  a  house 
at  the  Hague,  near  the  canal  and  bridge  and 
flour-mill  he  painted  so  often  in  his  pictures, 
and  he  became  very  soon  so  enamoured  of 
the  scenery  of  his  own  country  that  he  decided 
to  dwell  there,  and  not  wander  any  more  to 
other  lands.  Here  he  became  really  himself 
and  found  congenial  employment,  and  pro- 
duced those  paintings  that  have  made  him 
so  well  known. 

James   Maris   is   the   most   varied   artist   of 
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the  school.     To  him  all  scums  to  come  easily. 
He   has   made   his   own    and   depicts   equally 
well     landscapes;     seashores     and     shipping; 
towns,    with   their   cathedrals   and    red  roofed 
houses    and    wharves;    ploughmen    on     their 
farms;  and  horses  on  the  canal  banks  towing 
the    heavy    sand-laden    barges.     Tn    all    these 
pictures  he  paints  beautiful  cloud-filled  skies, 
which  are  a  never-ending  delight.     They  differ 
from  each  other  in  countless  ways,  as  did  the 
skies  themselves  that  he  watched  as  the  wind 
drove   across  them   grand   mountains  of   pure 
white  cumuli  again.st  backgrounds  of  heavenly 
blue,  or  filled  from  horizon  to  zenith  with  grey 
masses  of    rushing   darkness    that    threatened 
storm  and  rain. 

All  these  are  the  pictures  that  he  paints 
can  amore,  and  these  are  the  scenes  he  loves 
and  that  he  ponders  over.  The  technical 
skill  shown  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  all  that 
he  does  has  the  far  higher  quality  of  revealing 
the  true  love  of  nature  felt  in-  this  poet  painter, 
and  his  own  feelings  about  the  world  around 
him.  He  has  not  quite  the  sympathetic  quality 
of  Mauve,  nor  the  large  simplicity  of  Weissen- 
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hriich,  but  he  is  a  stronger  colourist  than  cither, 
arifl  has  more  varied  technical  etiuipment, 
and  his  jiictures  compel  admiration  for  their 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  an  admiration  few 
people  can  withhold. 

He  also  paints  ll.^urcs,  and  these  have  a 
great  charm,  the  best  being  those  in  which 
his  own  children  appear.  The  draughtsman- 
ship and  skill  shown  in  them,  and  their  ccjlour, 
are  very  fine,  but  we  do  not  find  that  his 
figure  paintings  have  the  depth  of  spiritual 
feeling  in  them  that  Josef  Israels  puts  into  his 
work.  They  do  not  seem  to  us  to  reach  the 
le\el  of  his  own  wonderful  landscapes,  which 
remain  his  masterpieces  and  speak  his  last 
word  to  us. 

James    Maris    held    very    stroi  at    an 

artist's  strength  depenaed  on  the  wav  in  which 
he  arrangcfl  and  moulded  his  materials  to- 
gether into  one  harmonious  whole,  which 
should  be  complete  in  itself.  So  he  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  it  was  very 
necessary  for  the  beginner  to  study  nature 
closely,  when  maturity  is  re:iched  direct  study 
from    nature    is    not    so    necessarv.     Th.    de 
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Bock  has  explained  how  httle  realistic  James 
Maris  was  in  his  paintin-^s,  which  have  such 
an  appearance  of  frank  truth  that  one  would 
hesitate  without  thi?  proof  to  think  they  were 
other  than   records  of  the  places  he  painted. 
He  used    to  make  numerous  sketches  of  the 
bridge  and  canal  near   his  house,  but  when 
he  came  to  paint  he  combined  all    these  into 
a  picture  which,  though  not  this  bridge,  yet 
got  the  indefmable  something,  the  essence  of 
the  scene  before  him,  though  it  was  far  from 
being  like  a  photographic  statement  of  it. 

Nov -here  is  to  be  found  the  exact  original  of 
any  of  his  completed  pictures,  here  and  there 
a  motive  only.     He  often    put  churches   and 
towers  from  one  town  into  another.     "When 
I  am  tired,"  he  said,  "of  long,  straight  roof 
lines,  why  should  I  not  introduce  a  cupola, 
especially  whore  the  cloud  formation  requires 
its  support?"    And  again,  "Why  should  I  not 
build  my  own  towns  to  suit  myself?"    Why 
not,  indeed!     Glad  arc  we,  great  builder,  that 
like   another  Kubla  Khan,  you   were  able  to 
raise  such  sunny  domes  in  air,  and  win  us  to 
so  great  delight!     Glad  are  we  that  you  did 
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not  heed  the  cavillers  who  knew  not  of  the 
celestial  food,  but  went  on  building  your 
cities  at  the  bidding  of  imagination,  and  fol- 
lowed the  guidance  of  your  genius  as  did 
Claude  and  Turner  theirs;  and  very  glad  thai 
you  suffered  no  interference  from  nature  and 
hard  facts  to  spoil  the  beautiful  lines  and 
forms,  the  symmetry  and  poetry,  of  the  visions 
you  saw  in  your  mind's  eye,  and  transferred 
undimmed  to  your  glowing  canvas! 

This  shows  the  originality  of  James  Maris, 
how  little  he  was  a  mere  recorder  of  facts, 
how  imaginative  and  poetic  his  character 
really  was.  He  is  a  master  that  his  fellow 
countrymen  unite  in  considering  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  that  Holland  has  ever  produced, 
and  it  must  cause  those  people  who  think 
that  Dutch  art  is  the  realistic  matter-of-fact 
record  of  the  ordinary  things  of  nature  and 
life,  to  pause  and  consider  if  they  are  right  in 
their  opinion,  or  whether  possibly  a  similar 
spirit  may  not  have  inspired  the  artists  of  -The  oh 
Holland  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  to  that  which  f/f  "'"^  "^ 

Iklgium 

Eugene  Fromentin  found  in  the  works  of  the  "n<i  HoI- 
mastcrs  of  the  seventeenth. 
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As  revealed  in  his  pictures,  James  Maris 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  somewhat  reserved 
men  who  cannot  c|uite  "let  themselves  go," 
as  the  sayin<^  is.  He  did  not  receive  at  his 
birth  the  gift  of  a  frank  and  communicative 
disjjosition;  and  while  he  docs  succeed  in 
expressing  himself,  and  that  in  no  uncertain 
manner,  but  in  an  attractive  and  charming 
way,  we  still  feel  as  if  it  was  a  little  of  an  effort 
on  his  part  to  take  us  into  his  confidence,  and 
that  it  is  not  done  quite  unconsciously.  He 
does  not  put  you  at  once  at  your  case,  as  do 
Mauve  and  Weissenbruch,  with  their  pictures 
so  immediately  delightful  to  the  eye,  yet 
apparently  so  simple  that  one  never  pauses  to 
consider  how  they  are  painted.  We  cannot 
help  being  just  a  little  struck  with  the  won- 
drous ability  displayed  by  James  Maris;  in 
fact  we  are  constrained  to  admire.  Yet  we 
almost  hesitate  to  say  even  this,  for  he  is  a 
great  artist,  and  the  work  of  each  period  of 
his  life  is  fine  in  composition,  colour,  and 
subject,  from  the  time  he  painted  the  beauti- 
ful brown-toned  pictures  of  canal  bridges, 
and  towns  with  their  red-roofed  houses,  to  the 
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l;ili  t  and  i»r')a(k>l  of  !iis  (i(.'S(r!i)ti(in>  of 
horsfiiu'ii  on  tlu'  tow  |>;it!i  In  his  la^t  |Hrio<l 
lU'  i>  a!to;,'illur  taktn  up  with  .i,'cnrrali/in^ 
the  (.tkrts  of  natiir;'.  ir\in<{  to  ^I't  its  very 
i^-rn»i-,  ,1,'ivin.i;  only  thr  >alii'nl  facts,  and 
\a'.;ucly  incMcatin^  thi  innumrrabic  details 
that  arr  th<  ri\  yet  may  only  be  barely  hinted 
;it.  lie  fori^'et-  all  about  the  means  and  is 
intent  only  on  the  end;  he  is  himself  and  he  is 
in  many  ways  at  his  {^Tt'atest,  notwithstanding 
a  lack  of  definiteniss  and  a  darinj^'  freedom 
wb  ch  some  do  not  like.  Hut  indeed  nearly 
all  his  work  is  splendid.  lh()U<,'h  it  may  be  that 
it  belongs  loo  nc-ar  to  the  present  day  to  enable 
us  to  see  it  in  true  [jrojjortion  and  to  realize 


Its  greatness. 


The  fact  that  his  character  lends  itself  to 
an  analysis  of  this  kind  shows  hou  interesting 
the  man  and  his  career  arc,  and  as  we  study 
his  pictures,  which  are  all  very  original  and 
vivid  impressions  of  what  he  saw.  and  as  we 
find  their  beauty  reveah'ng  Itself  and  growing 
on  us.  we  know  that  wc  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  master-mind;  and  even  if  the  painter 
quality  be  often   in  evidence,  so  also  are  the 
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poetry  and  spirit  of  his  nature  dearly  ex- 
pressed. Kvery  ^rcat  artist  must  remain  him- 
self, and  we  are  thankful  tci  all  the  masters  for 
what  they  tell  us  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
that  guided  the  brush  in  transferring  the  fleet- 
ing scene  to  lasting  canvas. 
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It  i-;  ii  rare  thin.;  to  find  anyone  who  does  i8j8-i888. 
not  Hke  the  pictures  of  Anton  Mauve.  They 
are  j^eneral  favourites,  and  are  ff)rtunate  in 
findini;  a  ready  response  from  nearly  every- 
one to  the  appeal  thi'y  make  for  recoi^nition. 
The  lover  of  Ime  art  turns  to  them  with  de- 
light, for  their  tender  and  sympathetic  render- 
ing of  nature  and  their  great  technical  ability; 
liut  they  also  have  a  strong  attraction  by 
thiir  natural  apjK'arance  and  jioelic  beauty 
which  can  hardly  escape  any  person,  for  thcjse 
who,  knowing  and  c  ring  little  about  artistic 
quality,  yet  like  to  have  on  their  walls  pleasant 
reminders  of  the  scenes  they  are  fond  of  in 
life  out-of-doors.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
his  works  are  hard  to  find,  and  that  they  have 
been  gradually  absorbed  in  the  .seventeen 
years  that  have  passed  since  his  death. 

Mauve  was  l)orn   at  Zaandam.     His  father 
was  a  Ba[)tist  minister,  and  although  at  an  early 
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"ff-  he  .Showed  great  laste   for  drawin.   an, 
-in«  an  arn-s.,  ,  .a.  .i^H  Jl;  „'; 

nt    nrst    sti-dicd    under    Van    O. 
'"'   """f   '■■"'^'   benefit  fron,   hi.   ,rch,w' 

"    ™^  "  "0-  -'1  formal  ar,  that  was  t  ,u  ta 
'"  his  studio    in,l  ti,„  "Ugm 

d™t  „  *'°""8  and  ardent  stu- 

den.  «as  scon  an.ious  ,0  oseapc  fron,  it.    The 
nfluenco  that  affected  hin,  „,ost,  apart  frin, 
h;s  own  per,.o„a,ity,   was  Jo.,ef    sraels.     For 

t"'  ''T  ""''  '  «™'  "ff«"-on.  and  theT 
became  iirn,  friends.  He  was  also  very  Jueh 
attracted   by  VVilJiirr.    at    •  ,      ^ 

■^    vviiiiam   Mans,   and   ho   h-ir?   .. 

great  admiration  for  J.  F.  Millet. 
After  Icavine:  Van  0=    .v  , 

;-ve  to  se„"_  ;s;;Lr  m,': 

Ihese   were   hurhu,  <;   •  l    ,  "ving. 

and  briiiian;  ,M.  "t jta^t,"^  '™"' 
f-  'he   toure.     But  's^   Z  " 

-sitive  feehng  for  nature  ca,ne  to  ^  Zl 
he  lx,a„  to  paint  .he  scenes  with  which 

and   cou^      T  "  ■■'"■""■""'•  ■""  S'™"  fields 
«ina    country    anes     nnr?    fi,„       r. 

dunes.  w,.h  the  .shepherds  and  theirn^l  •;:;;: 
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to  and  returning  from  the  pasture  lands,  or 
cattle  grazing  on  the  scattered  patches  of 
grass,  or  ploughmen  turning  up  the  soil  into 
furrows.  At  the  same  time  his  manner  of 
painting  changed  and  began  to  get  broader, 
and  his  work  more  certain,  and  his  pictures 
showed  more  of  the  personal  clement.  In 
the  period  from  1870  to  1880  his  work  has 
reached  maturity  and  from  the  technical  point 
of  view  is  at  its  best;  the  workmanship  is 
brilliant,  the  brush  work  vigorous,  strong,  and 
effective,  and  the  colour  sparkling,  yet  the  soft 
hazy  atmosphere  envelops  everything  in  its 
mysterious  folds,  and  the  very  spirit  of  the 
scene  is  giver. 

But  we  find  his  views  of  the  meaning  of 
life  and  of  its  expression  in  art  still  develop- 
ing. Though  he  never  surpassed  the  paint- 
ings he  made  during  these  years,  from  the 
painter's  standpoint,  though  technically  he 
even  loses  something,  still  if  we  would  seek 
the  full  poetry  of  his  revelation  of  nature, 
and  the  finer  qualities  of  his  own  personality, 
wc  must  go  to  so'v.e  of  the  i)ictures  that  he 
painted  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  from  1883 
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to  1888,  when  he  lived  in  his  happy  home  in 
the  quiet  village  of  Laren.  In  these  a  more 
tender,  perhaps  a  sadder  note  is  struck,  but 
a  more  appealing,  more  lasting,  and  more 
fascinating  cfTect  is  produced. 

Mauve  \  the  sweet  lyric  artist  of  Holland. 
The  great  strength  and  colour  of  James  Maris, 
the  brilliancy  of  William  INIaris,  are  not  his. 
But  how  peaceful  and  soothing  are  his  per- 
sonal  transcriptions  of  the  quiet  life  on   the 
sandy  dunes  near  the  Hague  and  Scheveningen, 
in  the  coun^/  about  Oosterbeek  and  Wolf- 
hezen,  and  in  the  fields  close  to  Laren,  with 
their  dark  fir  trees  and  slender  birches;  the 
places  he  has  made  so  familiar  to  us  all,  the 
scenes  he  so  loved  to  paint!    His  low-toned 
harmonics    seem    indeed    to    catch    the    very 
spirit  brooding  over  the  teeming  earth,   and 
almost  to  reveal  its  meaning;  and  from  them 
there  wells   forth  an  intense,  longing    love  of 
nature,   with  an   ever  present  sympathy  with 
mankind.     There    is    a    tenderness,    a    wealth 
of   feeling,    and    often  a   sadness   in    his   pic- 
tures that    puts  the    observer  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  his  gentle  and  lovable  disposition, 
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and    his   kindly    view    of    the    world    around 
him. 

Yet  with  all   this  they  have  a  very  striking 
dramatic    quality    that    arrests     the    attention 
at   once,   and   makes   us   pause   and   consider 
what  the  powerful  attraction  can  be  of  these 
pictures    apparently    so    simply    painted,    and 
that  have  so  little  so-called  subject  in   them. 
The    flocks   of   sheep    bii  .ched    and    huddled 
together  as  they  cross  the  moors,  in  sunshine 
and  storm,  the  ploughmen  and  toiling  horses 
going  through  their  day's  labour  as  the  morn- 
ing   wears    away    to    evening,    the    herdsmen 
bringing  home  the  cattle  at  the  api)roach  of 
night,    these   his   favourite   scenes   arc    to   be 
found   frequently  on   his   canvases,   shown   in 
all  kinds  of  weather  and  with  many  varying 
surroun(h"ngs.     He  painted  them  broadly  and 
simply  and  just  as  he  thought  he  saw  them, 
and  in  such  an  individual  way  that  they  are 
now   intimately   associated   with   his   memory. 
But  his  vision  has  the  poet's  insight,  and  besides 
painting  as  he  thought  just  what  he  saw.  in  beau- 
tiful and  flccorative  design,  he  really  suggests 
unconsciously   something   of   the    unknowable 
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mystcriousness  of  nature,  and  this  makes  his 
pictures  as  it  were  types  of  her  different  moods 
more  than  views  of  particular  jjlaces. 

How  do  the  pictures  of  Mauve  aflfect  those 
who  only  know  him  by  his  works?  Well,  wc 
do  not  go  to  them  to  see  the  cheerful  side  of 
nature,  as  we  do  to  William  Maris,  although 
he  does  not  feel  the  intense  gloom  that  op- 
pressed J.  F.  Millet,  nor  are  his  types  of  labour- 
ers in  the  fields  so  devoid  of  intelligence  nor 
so  borne  down  by  a  relentless  fate  as  are  those 
painted  by  the  French  artist.  The  Dutch 
peasants  are  painted  in  more  comfortable 
surroundings,  but  they  are  still  governed  by 
the  same  immutable  laws;  and  the  impossibility 
of  warding  off  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  the 
quiet  endurance  of  them  when  they  come,  are 
shown  by  Mauve  in  the  resigned  and  pathetic 
figures  that  do  their  day's  work  on  the  farms, 
or  guide  the  flocks  of  sheep  from  one  pasture 
to  another.  We  cannot  look  at  his  pictures 
without  noticing  that  very  often  he  finds  re- 
flected in  nature,  and  unconsciously  records  in 
his  paintings,  his  own  rather  sad  turn  of  mind, 
which  grew   more  melancholy  when   he  was 
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unclcr  tlK-  in'UK-nce  of    tl)osc-  limes  ..1    n-.cntal 
depression  ^vh.cl1  occasionally  canu-  over  hun. 
Listening  in   the  same  HeMs  and   n.ea.Wvs 
in    which    Willian.    Maris    Hnds   the    syn.bols 
that    retlect    the    contented    luq-imess    ol    h.. 
,,vn  disposition,  Mauve  hears  only  the  mmor 
chords  of  earth's   music,  a   tender,  beaut.lul, 
but    sad    strain.     Like    lieethoven's    <,uest.on,  A..n.. 
repeated  a<;ain  and   a^ain,  but  aUvays  m  vam  ,^.,„,„„„,. 
(for  all  the  different  forms  of  art  seek  to  ge 
beyond  the  phenomena  of  the  world  an>und 
us    and  to  find  some  solution  of  the  problems 
^;,,   arc   met   at   every  turn),  >hiuve's  ques- 
Uonings   of    nature    have    no    reply    save     he 
,n.wer  of  his  own  sad  heart  that  comes  echo- 
ing back  to  him.   So  truly  has  Coleridge  told  us: 

"Wcrcceivfbut  what  we  iiive,^^ 
And  in  our  life  alone  cU.c- nalure  Ihc." 

Mauve's  pictures  give  back  his  own  thoughts. 
Thev  have  in  them  no  restlessness,  nor  <hs- 
content  with  the  beautiful  world,  whose  love 
liness   he    well   understood    and    described    so 
charminglv:  the  pearly  grey  spring,  with   u. 
delicate   blue   sky,   as   if   just   newly   cre-cU 
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the  fuller  if  less  subtle  colouring  of  summer, 
the  rich  deep  tones  of  autumn,  and  the  white 
harmony  of  winter.  Rather  do  they  show 
that  "the  tears  of  things"  sadden  him,  as 
he  sees  that  man  moves  through  this  life 
like  a  shadow  passing  over  thr  ground,  and 
like  it  (lisapj)ears  and  is  forgotten,  while  na- 
ture is  permanent  and  enduring.  Hear  her 
speaking: 

"Will  ye  scan  me  am!  read  me  and  tell 
of  Of  the  lln.uf;lits  that  ferment  in  my  l)rcast. 

My  lonj^in;;,  my  s;iilne>s,  my  joy  :* 
Will  ye  claim  fur  your  j^real  ones  the  );ift 
To  have  rcnderM  the  uleam  of  m)  skies, 
To  have  echo'd  the  moan  of  my  seas, 
Utter'd  the  voice  of  my  hills? 
Race  after  race,  man  after  man, 
Have  thought  that  my  secret  was  theirs, 
—They  are  dust,  they  are  changed,  they  arc  Rone! 
I  remain."  — 

Mauve  is  an  artist  and  not  a  jihilosopher, 
and  \vc  do  not  expect  any  theories  of  life  fiom 
him;  but  he  cannot  help  expressing  in  his  art 
what  he  feels,  when  he  looks  out  on  the  varied 
phenomena  of  the  world,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  burden  of  it:  the  earth  beautiful  in 
itself,  but  sad  in  relation  to  man,  for  he  lives 
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;i\\av,  and 


l)Ut  .1   slinrt  timt  1)11   it.  an«l  });»> 
tnc  futun  is  not  kno  '  n. 

What  .111  intlucncf  Mauve  had  on  his  l)rothir 
artists,    and   on    his    fillow   countrvnun,    tluir 
loving  and  aiki  lionalc  nn-niory  of  him  sho\\>. 
This    i>    l)i.'aulit"ully    ixprisst'd    by    M.    A.    C 
KolTch,    in    Iiis   study   of   tin-   artist's   hiV  and 
work:   "lUit    Mauvi'   is   not  dead!     \Vh<  n   wi-     ituuh 
walk  in  thoso  pnttv  country  lanes  undi-r  tlu'  *""'"'' 
Itirrh  trees,  with  their  silvery  leaves  and  pearly  iniaiievn- 
aspert;  when  we  wateh  the  sun  raressin;4  the 
f^reen  meadows  and  playing  about  amon;,'  the 
hranthes  of  tin-  willow,  or  ovi  r  thi'  alder  and 
ha/.rl    treis;    when    we    hear    tin    eelio   of   the 
tinkling    hell   of   the   sheej)  on    the   heath,   we 
sav:  'Mauve  lives,  he  is  here,  he  is  here!'" 
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CHAPTER  X 

MATTHEW  NL\RIS 

THrRr,  are  some  artists  atout  whose  pbce 
in  the  art  wnrM  there  is  always  great  discuss.on ; 
h  V  have  strong  admirers,  and  these  pcrhap 
exaggerate  their   go«!  quahtles    and   on   the 

oth';  hand  there  are  many  people  who  go  .0 
L  other  extreme,  and  do  no.  eare  even  so 
„„ch  as  to  look  at  their  worlds,  arc  even  an- 
noyed  at   them   for   their   apparent    tmposs- 

bilitv  and  unreality. 

>iatthew  Maris  is  one  ot  these  arfsts  and 
.vhile  very  many  admire  the  pamttngs  of  h 

earlier  period,  with  their  fine  colour,  perfee 
tone,  and  poetic  realism,  the  work  of  h. 
„,aturcr  vears  is  little  understood,  and  appeals 
to  those 'only  who  are  willing  to  accept  wUh- 
ou.  questioning  as  tnuch  as  he  .s  able  to  d.s- 
close  to  them,  in  weird  hut  beauttful  terms 
of    the   dreamland    in    which   he    lives,    an,. 
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the   shadowy,   hcauntinp    forms    of    the    men 
and     women    who    dwell    in    that    realm    of 

sjiirits. 

If  it  be  a  gain  occasionally  to  escape  from 
this  matter-of-facl  world,  with  its  trivial  rounds, 
its    cares    and    troubles,    and    lose    ourselves 
awhile  in  a  purer  air,  perhaps  even  visit  the 
fairyland  we  read  of,  and  almost  believed  in 
when  we  were  young,  then  must  we  be  glad 
that   art   exists;  that   Matthew   Maris    lived; 
and  that  he  painted  those  visions  of  an  unseen 
world,  in  which  we  can  let  our  thoughts  wander 
at  will,  though  we  never  fully  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  their  wonderful  mystery,  which  he  only 
panially  reveals,  only  imperfectly  sees  himself, 
yet  indicates  in  such  suggestive  manner,  with 
so  evanescent  a  charm,  and  in  colour  tender, 
delicate,  and  rich. 

The  advent  of  one  great  artist  is  a  rare 
enough  occurrence,  but  that  three  brothers 
should  all  be  painters  of  note  is  almost  un- 
heard of.  if  it  be  not  a  unique  event  in  the 
annals  of  art.  Yet  it  has  happened  in  this 
remarkable  family  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
James,  Matthew,    and  William   Maris  have, 
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in  dilfcrcnt  phases   of  art,   ottaincd   to   very 
high  rank  among  the  artists  of  Holland. 

Matthew  Maris  seems  to  have  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  painting  at  an   early  age,   and 
he  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  old  masters. 
He  went  with  his  brothers  to  .\ntwerp,  and 
there  first  came  under  the  Romantic  inQuencc, 
which  later  had  such  an  effect  on  him.     He 
after\vards  went   with   them  to   Paris,   where 
he  stayed  until  some  years  after  the  Commune, 
and  then  he  made  his  home  in  London.    There 
he  lives  the  live  of  a  recluse,  apart  from  his 
fellows,  an  enthusiast   in  art,   yet  unable  to 
paint  much,  as  he  is  ever  seeking  an  ideal 
he  finds  ::  impossible  to  realize. 

Before  this  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  had 
been  growing  on  him,  and  he  gradually  gave 
up    painting    those    charmingly    realistic    yet 
ideal  pictures,  like  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
in  their  careful  attention  to  detail,  and  their 
strong  and  even  (juality,  which  he  had  pro- 
duced  from   about    i860   until    1874-    These 
were  full  of  beautiful  bright  colour,  and  showed 
great  delicacy  of  execution,  like  the  well-known 
paintings  called   the   "Butterflies,"   and   "He 
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is  coming."  These  and  similar  ones  reveal 
the  artist  of  consummate  skill,  endowed  with 
a  rare  gift  of  colour,  and  tb.cy  are  held  by 
many  to  be  his  finest  etlorts. 

Still,  to  (jthers  the  few  ])ictures  that  he  has 
painted  since  about  1880  have  a  fascination  and 
a  charm  greater,  though  much  more  elusive, 
than  his  earlier  ones  possess.  They  are  mostly 
in  colour  tones  of  pearly  grey  and  delicate 
brown,  and  the  drawing  is  much  more  vague. 
But  they  have  a  strangely  suggestive  power 
which  makes  them  linger  in  the  memory. 
"The  Bride"  in  the  Mesdag  Museum  belongs 
to  tliis  period,  and  the  lovers  dreamily  stroll- 
ing along  "The  Walk,"  as  seen  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  water-colour  drawings,  and  to  these, 
and  others  of  similar  fantastic  beauty,  one 
turns  again  and  again.  Wc  realize  that  here 
is  something  that  has  never  before  been  painted 
with  success,  something  that  is  new  in  art, 
the  spirit  made  of  more  importance  than  the 
form.  For  as  we  look  at  these  pictures,  the 
figures,  at  first  hardly  distinguished,  seem 
slowly  to  emerge  from  the  dim  background 
and  assume  the  appc:.ra  ;ce  of  form  and  life; 
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yet  so  immaterial  do  they  appear,  we  feel  they 
miL-iht  at  any  time  vanish  away  into  the  mys- 
terious   realm    from    which    they    have    been 
drawn  out  by  the  genius  of  the  artist.     For 
this  is  his  period  of  painting  the  dream-land 
in  which  he  lives;  but  it  has  grown  more  and 
the  unseen    rnofc  difficult  for  him  to  satisfy  himself  with 
'vJ^'i.  w.     his  work,  and  his  over-sensitiveness  about  this 
ciunsaulus.    j^.^^.  resulted  in  his  produc'   ,j,  almost  nothing 
in  recent  years. 

Matthew  Maris  is  an  etcher  of  great  ability, 
and    he    has   made   some   very   characteristic 
original  plates  with  imaginative  subjects,  that 
are  very  quaint  and  attractive.     His  achieve- 
ment in  this  line  is  not  great  in  volume,  but 
he  has  etched   one   superb  plate  after   J.   F. 
Millet's   painting  of   "The  Sower,"    and  the 
impressions   printed    from    it    are   among   the 
most  Ijeautiful  examples  of  the  art.     It  is  not 
etching  in  its  purest  form,  that  is,  the  use  of 
the  fewest  possible  lines  to  suggest  the  sub- 
ject, as  is  the  custom  of    painter-etchers  such 
as  Rembrandt.  Whistler,  and  Seymour  Hadcn. 
The  object   m   this  case   is  to  reproduce  the 
cITcct  of  the  picture.     To  do  this  more  than 
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the  Hno  is  necessary,  and  so  Matthew  Maris 
covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  j)late  to  secure 
rich,  soft  tones,  similar  to  those  found  in  a 
mezzotint  enjjraving.  Into  this  wcjrk  he  has 
l)ut  a  strong  personal  feeling,  giving  his  own 
conception  of  Millet's  grand  figure,  striding 
across  the  field  as  the  day  wanes,  and  casting 
the  seeds  of  living  grain  into  the  furrows  of 
the  dark  vitalizing  earth.  His  interpretation 
of  this  great  picture  into  black  and  white  is  a 
very  remarkable  one,  deepening  the  mysteri- 
ousncss  even  of  the  original,  and  it  is  the  finest 
reproductive  etching  that  we  know  of. 

The  striking  originality  of  Matthew  Maris'.s 
paintings  makes  them  worthy  of  very  careful 
study,  and  we  should  try  to  approach  them 
in  a  feeling  of  s>Tnpathy  with  the  artist,  striv- 
ing to  realize  as  far  as  we  can  the  scenes  he 
wished  to  paint,  and  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
he  wanted  to  conve\  to  us.  This  is  the  only 
way.  If  we  require  more  solid,  substantial 
subjects,  or  more  practical  ideas,  or  more 
obtrusively  clever  hn-^h  work,  we  must  seek 
elsewl  ■".  for  he  will  not  condescend  to  gratify 
us.     1         usvkss  to  attempt  to  get  from  him 
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what  he  cannot  or  will  not  kIvc.    \Vc  must 
just  take  what  his  views  of  art  and  his  f)\vn 
nature  allow  him  to  paint.     We  may  atlmirc 
it,  or  we  may  simply  endure  it,  or  we  may 
(lislikc  it,  but   it  cannot  be  i>;norcd ;  the  fact 
remains  that  there  it  is  before  us,  well  thought 
over  and  pondered  upon  in  secret,  wondered 
about,  dreamed  of,  -    what  do  we  make  of  it  ? 
Thus  sitting  down  for  a  little  time  of  cjuiet 
consideration   before   pictures  of   his  different 
periods,  we  find  in  the  first  place  that  his  work 
seems  to  belong  to  no  school;  he  is  one  of  tl  j 
few   painters   of   the   world.     The   local   and 
particular  almost   vanish,   the  types  only  re- 
main.   To  get  above  the  ordinary,  and  to  be 
able  to  produce  this  aloofness  from  the  acci- 
dents of  time  and  place,  shows  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  rarest  gifts  that  nature  can  be- 
stow upon  an  artist,  and  distinguishes  him  who 
has  it  from  all  others.     The  mere  portraits, 
the  catching  of  superficial  likenesses,  are  things 
very  easily  done,  and  have  a  baneful  effect  on 
the  great   majority   of   pictures.     The    figures 
in    these   are    so   evidently   straight   from    the 
model,  and   are   of  so   little  interest,   that    it 
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makes  us  feci  a  (Icljt  of  gratitude  to  the  man 
who  tan.  hke  the  dreeks  in  carving  their 
superb  statuis.  j^ink  the  model  in  the  memory 
nf  what  he  has  seen,  and  paint  from  the 
visions  that  have  formeil  themselves  in  hi.-4 
mind. 

Then  liis  technical  ability  is  of  the  highest 
order,  and  his  sense  of  colour  jjrofound. 
Those  who  consider  the  painter-(|uality  of 
I)ictures  as  the  most  impf)rtant,  readily  admit 
thi-  truth  of  this  Hl■^  shown  in  what  he  did  until 
alM)Ut  1874,  and  his  work  of  this  period,  from 
iSOo  to  1H74,  is  the  admiration  of  artists. 
There  is  a  directness  and  certainty  about  it, 
a  delicate  draught.smanhip,  a  fine  sense  of 
composition,  a  beauty  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing, a  unicjueness  of  aim  and  execution,  that 
place  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Having  arrivtvi  at  this  point,  Matthew 
Maris  felt  that  there  was  something  escaping 
him;  the  finer  sf)irit  of  the  su!;ject,  that  which 
he  wished  to  paint,  could  not  \)C  described  in 
the  somewhat  set  terms  of  expression  he  was 
then  using,  beautiful  as  they  were.  His  art 
must  grow  and  develop  by  getting  more  of  the 
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spiritual  into  his  work,  and  less  of  the  material ; 
form  must  cease  to  be  the  chief  means  he  em- 
ploys, and  more  must  be  indicated  by  vaguer 
and  less  distinct,  yet  at  the  same  time  equally 
effective  and  satisfactory  methods.  Looking 
back  at  his  work,  we  find,  very  soon  after  the 
time  of  his  earliest  and  most  careful  drawings, 
made  when  he  was  learning  the  technique  of 
art,  that  the  germ  of  his  later  ideas  is  to  be 
found  in  his  work  from  about  i860  onwards 
This  is  seen  mainly  in  the  typical  character 
of  the  faces.  They  are  never  suggestive  of 
the  portrait  or  the  model,  and  there  is  a  wonder- 
ing thoughtf illness  in  them.  They  cannot  re- 
veal the  mystery  of  their  being,  the  riddle  of 
existence,  nor  can  the  observer  make  it  out, 
but  it  seems  to  be  there,  ever  present  and  in- 
scrutable, as  in  the  Mona  Lisa,  and  the 
Sphinx. 

This  is  what  Matthew  Maris  is  striving  for, 
and  we  see  the  spiritual  side  of  his  work  grow- 
ing, while  the  form  gradually  becomes  less 
dwelt  upon.  Yet,  as  has  been  well  said,  "The 
more  he  strives  to  abandon  material  form, 
the   more   hauntingly   he  expresses   it."     And 
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no  one  but  a  master  of  all  the  resources  that 
technical  skill  can  give,  could  paint  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  scenes  that  pass  before  his 
mind  in  the  way  that  he  does.  Their  charm 
is  elusive  and  indefinite,  yet  very  real.  They 
are  a  source  of  pleasure  that  is  ever  renew- 
ing itself,  and  you  never  seem  fu'ly  to  realize 
all  that  they  have  to  disclose.  Art  has  not 
produced  before  his  time  just  this  form  of 
weird  mystic  beauty. 

To  have  painted  such  brilliant  pictures  in 
his  earlier  years,  and  such  ethereal  concep- 
tions of  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the 
world,  of  mind  over  matter,  in  his  later  works, 
is  Matthew  Maris's  peculiar  distinction,  and 
no  artist  coul  '  ha\e  a  more  real  or  abiding 
claim    to    lasting    fame. 
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Like    his    brothers,   W'ilh'am    Maris    early 
sliowerl   signs  of   abih'ty,  and   was  an   indus- 
trious student.     He  chose  for  his  special  sub- 
jects  the    cattle   in    their   haunts   in   the   soft 
meadows  of  Holland,  with  their  willow  trees 
and  lagoon-like  shallow  waters,  or  broad  rivers 
bordering  them.     In  addition  to  this  he  paints 
his  favourite  ducks  in  their  cool,  shadowy  homes 
in    the   streams   under   the  green    trees,    and 
sometimes   he   gives   us   views    of    the    River 
Mcrwerdc,  with    boats    sailing   on    it."    waters 
and    windmills    built    on     its    banks      Some 
people   complain    that   in   his   later  work   the 
cattle  arc  not  carefully  enough  drawn.     This 
is  done  with  an   object,   and  not   from  want 
of   knowledge   or   ability   to   draw    them,    for 
these  he  undoubtedly  has.     He  studied  cattle 
for  years,  in  the  most  painstaking  way,  and  if 
he  wished  to  do  so  his  pencil  sketches  abun- 
dantly prove  that  he  could  paint  them  with 
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photographic  jircuracy.  But  that  would  de- 
stroy his  .jjc'Ct,  which  is  to  represent  the 
landscape  as  a  whole,  bathed  in  atmosphere, 
and  to  get  this  result  sacrifices  have  to  be 
made.  The  lower  truth  of  {)hotographic  accu- 
racy must  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  whole 
character  of  the  animals  is  always  perfectly  kei)t 
in  view,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  i)ut  in 
his  pictures  shows  absolute  knowledge  of  their 
forms  and  habits  and  perfect  executive  skill. 

There  is  in  fact  no  deficiency  in  the  draw- 
ing, but  on  the  contrary,  though  details  may 
be  wanting,  the  greatest  attention  is  given  to 
representing  the  essential  features  of  the  forms 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  very  weight  of  thcM  as 
they  press  down  the  grass.  It  is  all  veiy 
boldly  and  skilfully  done,  and  the  real  truth 
about  them,  as  they  appear  reflecting  the  light 
and  modified  by  the  atmosphere  and  form- 
ing part  of  a  country  scene,  is  much  better 
shown  in  this  way  than  by  painstaking  draw- 
ing of  the  anatomy.  It  is  in  short  the  truth  of 
the  impression  on  the  eye  that  is  given,  and 
that  art  should  always  present,  and  not  the 
latest  scientific  knowledge. 
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Corot  in  a  very  interesting  and  well-known 
passage  tells  how  for  hiin  the  early  morning 
and  late  evening,  the  mysterious  parts  of  day, 
are  the  only  times  in  which  he  cares  to  paint. 
When  the  sun  is  fully  uj),  all  })oetical  effect 
is  gone.  But  William  Maris  selects  this  very 
time  of  day  as  for  him  specially  desirable, 
and  he  sees  mystery  and  j)oetry  in  the  wonder- 
ful effect  of  the  sun  {)ouring  its  bright  rays 
down  on  animals  and  jmsture  land.  For  this 
he  is  called  the  silvery  Maris,  and  very  re- 
markable are  the  effects  he  gets.  It  is  true, 
as  it  is  sometimes  remarked,  that  he  is  always 
painting  cattle  and  ducks.  But  it  does  not 
matter  how  many  times  he  paints  them,  the 
jMCtures  are  always  different,  and  no  two  are 
alike  in  subject  and  treatment.  We  never 
find  him  rcpe;: ;;■;;■;  '  imself,  and  there  is  in- 
deed no  occasion  for  him  to  do  so.  For  the 
sky,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  light  are  always 
changing,  and  a:s  they  change  and  nature's 
hues  shift  subtly  from  the  mystery  of  dawn 
through  noonday  to  the  t^uiet  of  the  evening, 
and  vary  with  each  gleam  of  sunshine,  each 
shadow  of  darkening  storm,  new  pictures  are 
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formed  in  countless  numlxT.  It  is  these 
fleeting  effects  that  WiUiam  Maris  seeks,  and 
so  his  subjects  are  endless.  Though  he  really 
shows  us  the  very  meadows  of  Holland  that 
he  sees,  yet  is  he  an  imaginative  painter,  and 
they  come  from  his  brush  tinged  with  his  own 
poetical  sentiment.  He  is  sometimes  taken 
for  a  rigid  realist,  but  they  n  iunderstand  him 
who  do  this.  For  no  one  could  paint  cattle 
and  their  grazing  grounds,  and  the  skies  that 
overarch  them,  so  simply,  apparently,  yet  so 
suggestively,  unless  he  were  gifted  with  a  very 
sympathetic  imagination. 

The  work  of  William  Maris  has  a  certain 
family  likeness,  as  it  were,  to  that  of  his  brother 
James.  It  has  similar  power,  vigour,  fresh- 
ness, boldness,  and  fine  colour,  but  each  is 
individual.  lie  does  not  paint  the  stormy 
skies,  with  tumultuous  masses  of  clouds,  that 
his  brother  delights  in.  His  favourites  are 
those  of  clear  bright  summer  blue,  and  he 
uses  in  painting  them  innumerable  .shades  of 
blue  flecked  over  with  a  misty  haze  of  almost 
invisible  white.  We  learn  from  him  that  the 
clearest   of  blue  Northern   skies  can   onlv  be 
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vsv  sec  this  rcndornl  in  this  way,  if  the  artist  would  f^ivi- 
the  true  impression  of  the  wondrous  depths 
of  the  a/.ure  vauU  alxne  us.  A  typical  William 
Maris  sky  is  a  creation  of  his  own,  with  its 
airy  clouds  lloatinj;  lightly  as  down  in  the 
blue  expanse,  phantom  tleecy  forms  that  look 
as  if  a  breath  would  blow  them  away  out  of 
sight. 

It  must  always  be  remcmlx'red  that  William 
Maris  is  a  landscape  painter.  The  soft  oozy 
meadows  into  which  the  hoofs  of  the  cows 
sink,  the  shallow  waters  near  by  shining  white 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  trees  in  their  robes 
of  summer  green,  all  these  arc  not  intended 
as  a  background  for  the  cattle  merely,  but  are 
painted  for  their  own  intrinsic  loveliness  and 
imj)ortance.  And  very  beautiful  indeed  are 
the  landscapes  he  gives  us,  sparkling  in  colour 
and  radiant  with  light  and  air. 

He  shows  in  his  |)aintings  something  of  die 
reticence  of  James  Maris,  but  his  is  a  less 
complex  character  than  that  of  his  more  varied 
brother,  and  his  nature  is  gentler  and  more 
sympathetic.  His  life  seems  to  have  little 
of  the  stress  and  fever  of  modern  times.     He 
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bclonj^s  to  the  earlier  days   Matthew  Arnold 
tells  of: 

"O  horn  in  <la;. s  \viien  wits  were  fn-^h  and  dear, 
Anil  life  ran  naily  o.i  the  sparkling  'I'hamo; 
Before  this  stran);e  disease  of  mtwier"  life 
With  its  sitk  hurry,  its  divided  aims, 
Its  heads  o'crtax'd,  it^  |>al>ied  hcart>,  wa    rife." 

In  fact,  stranj^e  as  it  may  appear,  his  way 
of  looking  at  life  seems  more  akin  to  that  of 
the  Greeks  of  old.  They  did  not  in  their  art 
worry  over  the  meaning  of  things  they  could 
not  understand.  A  beautiful  thing  wa>  a  joy 
to  them;  to  the  artist  in  its  production,  to  the 
observer  in  his  contentment  with  simply  be- 
holding and  cnjoyini,  it. 

"If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 
Then  beamy  i>  ii>  own  excuse  for  lieing." 

That  was  their  way  of  Icjoking  at  nature, 
and  it  is  that  also  <>^  William  Maris.  He  is 
unlike  them  in  showing  us  his  own  personal 
feelings  in  his  pictures,  which  he  very  certainly 
docs;  but  his  happy  and  contented  mental 
outlook  belongs  more  to  the  past. 

We  gather,  from  his  evident  regard  for  living 
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creatures,    that    he    would    agree    with    Walt 
Whitman : 

"Sons of  "I  think  I  coulil  turn  and  live  with  animals, 

-'^'>*^'f-"  tliey  are  so  placid  and  self-contained, 

I  stand  and  lo()i<  at  tiiem  lon<^  and  Ions;. 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark,  and  weep 

for  their  sins, 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied  — 
Not  one  is  respectal)le,  or  unhappy  over  the 
whole  earth." 

Ye- 1  William  Maris  has  also  looked  at  them 
''long  and  long";  and  he  has  now,  through 
close  study,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
their  every  mood,  the  power  of  reproducing 
them  on  canvas,  with  a  few  broad  strokes  of 
his  brush,  yet  giving  their  very  anatomy  and 
construction,  as  these  appear  to  the  eye. 

When  we  wish  to  escape  from  the  "eternal 
sadness"  so  much  about  us,  and  which  per- 
haps finds  too  much  expression  in  art,  we  turn 
with  joy  to  W'illiam  Maris  and  his  happy  and 
healthy  ideas  of  life,  and  from  his  sunny  pas- 
tures and  cool  ponds  there  is  wafted  to  us  a 
breath  of  refreshing  country  air  that  brings 
peace  and  comfort  in  its  train. 

Like  that  of  his  fellow-artists,  his  work  has 
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grown  broader  as  the  years  have  jnissed  h\-; 
and  the  beauty,  strength,  and  decision  of  his 
recent  work  are  the  result  of  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  which  he  has  attained,  after  years 
of  earnest  working  in  his  favourite  pursuit. 
He  is  to-day  the  first  of  living  landscape  artists 
who  paint  cattle,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
he  will  stand  in  the  future  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  animal  painters  of  the  world. 
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The  recent  death  of  J.  II.  Wcissenbruch, 
which  occurred  early  in  1903,  has  removed  a 
well-known  figure  from  the  arti.stic  world  of 
Holland.  His  was  one  of  those  happy,  cheer- 
ful natures  that  enjoy  a  simple  life  completely 
occupied  with  the  art  they  love.  Like  Corot, 
he  spread  sunshine  around  him.  He  was 
bound  uj)  in  his  work,  and  was  greatly  loved 
by  his  fellow-artists,  who  looked  up  to  him 
with  admiration.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Sraissacrt, 
writes:  "Among  the  older  generation  Wcissen- 
bruch holds  a  prominent  place ;  for  who  depicts 
as  well  as  he  the  effect  of  the  sun  struggling 
t'lrough  stormy  clouds,  or  who  appreciates 
better  the  value  of  light  and  shade?  Who 
remains  so  young  and  enthusiastic?  Who, 
indeed,  but  Wcissenbruch,  whose  pictures  fill 
us  with  delight,  and  create  an  impression  on 
our  minds  not  easily  forgotten.  He  sees  na- 
ture through  the  medium  of  his  temperament, 
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which  is  warm  and  sensitive  —  a  tempera- 
ment to  which  all  that  is  great  and  noble 
appeals.  His  whole  bein-,'  is  deeply  affected 
by  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  and  he  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  what  he  depicts.  Wher- 
ever he  paints,  whether  in  oil  or  water  colours, 
it  is  always  the  same  as  far  as  beauty  is  con- 
cerned, and  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  great  artist." 

Weisscnbruch  was  born  in  1824  and  died 
in  1903.  He  had  a  strong  and  robust  consti- 
tution and  clear  mental  vision.  He  was  a 
most  entertaining  comi)anion,  being  a  delight- 
ful talker,  and  having  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdote.  As  a  young  man  he  studied 
under  Shelfhout  and  \'an  Hove.  Here  he 
learned  to  draw  with  accuracy  and  great  de- 
tail, and  wc  occasionally  see  examples  now  of 
this  careful,  painstaking  work.  After  leav- 
ing his  teachers,  following  ihe  advice  of  Bos- 
boom,  he  continued  to  work  for  many  years 
in  the  same  thorough  manner,  studying  nature 
earnestly  and  leaving  nothing  undone  that 
could  add  to  his  knowledge  and  experience. 
Later  on  he  found  himself,  and  left  his  early 
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"  Ivssay  on 
Art." 


Kmerson. 

'"When  a 
frirnil  of 
mine,  who 
painted  as 
"■('11  as  any 
man  of  his 
sch(x)]  in 
the  Paris  of 
that  day, 
came  to 
Millet,  to 
l^iy  all  this 
arrom- 
plishment 
at  his  feet 
and  ask  for 
direction, 
'It  is  well,' 
said  Jean 
Francois, 
'and  you 
can  paint. 
—  But  what 
have  you  to 
say?'  " 
"Consider- 
ations on 
Paintinj;." 
John  l.a 
farge. 

'"Don 
Juan." 
Canto  III. 
Byron. 


formal  n  anner.     Gradually  his  style  change 

and  his  brush  work  grew  vigorous  and  hroa 

He  d,.scovercd  l,ow  much  he  could  leave  ou 

'n  trying  to  give  the  essentials  only,  to  secu, 

that    snnplicity   and    suggestiveness,    the    be 

part  of  every  work  of  art.     The  beginner  sec 

only  detail,   the  artist   sees   the  essence  an 

suggests  detail.     Here  it  is  that  so  many  faii 

They    cannot    see    what    are    the    essential. 

Happy  they  who  can,  and  are  enabled  to  sub 

ordinate    everything    else,     leaving     out     th, 

prose  of  nature  and  giving  only  the  spiri, 

and  splendour.'" 

A  time  comes  to  every  artist,  after  he  has 
earned  the  technical  side  of  his  art  and  has 
become    what    Ruskin    calls    a    "respectable 
artificer,      when   he   must   begin   to  give   his 
message  and   thoughts  to  the  world   through 
the  medium  of  his  works.     If  he  has  nothing 
to  tdl,'  he  is  not  a  living  force,  no  matter  how 
much  admiration  brilliant  technique  may  draw. 
"You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet;' 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone?" 
are  the  words  the  great  critic  quotes  for  the 
artist      -ho    depicted    the    luxurious    idleness 
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of  the  Romans  in  tluir  di'diiu-,  with  fascinnt- 
inj^   skill,    but   whose   work    had    no  speaking 
jiower    to    his    fellow-ncn.'     What    would    he  ' "Tiu- Art 
thoUL^ht   of   Con  it    if   we   only   had    his   early  ||,.„i"t' 
tightly  painted  pictures  to  judge  trom,  and  not  ''''«''  '^-■ 

KuaUn. 

his  Biblis  or  Lc  Soir?  What  of  Mauve,  whose 
greui  work  was  in  his  later  years?  Indeecl. 
thus  does  it  nearly  always  happen  with  true 
artists.  As  they  grow  older  they  find  that  the 
technical  perfection  they  sought  for  at  first 
is  only  the  linguage  they  have  to  use,  and 
that  the  all -important  matter  is  to  use  the 
language  they  have  learned,  to  render  in  proper 
manner  the  big  things  in  nature  and  in  art 
as  they  api)ear  to  the  sympathetic  imagination 
of  the  arti.st.  Filled  with  this  idea  their  work 
grows  broader  and  Ijroader,  though  to  the 
beholders  apparently  more  simple,'  through  2. -ah great 
the  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject.     Thus  it  anions  have 

•   1        iir    •  '1  11  •  Ixvn  simple-, 

was    With    vVeisscnbruch,    -nd,    charmmg    as  andaiignat 
his  work  always  is,  it  is  in  his  last  neriod  that  i''"""'^ 

ari'." 

his    real    genius    is    expressed.     For    this    his  "Kssayon 
vvholo    life    had    been    the    preparation.     "It 
took    Weis.senbruch,"    said    a    Dutd.    critic, 
'  sixty  years  to  learn  how  to  paint  that  pic- 
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turc  of  the  Storm  on  tlu-  Coast  of  ZtTland." 
"How  ca^-v  to  do  that,"  \vi'  art-  apt  lo  rxilaini, 
as  we  look  at  c)nc  of  his  sinipU'  si-ashore 
sul)jccts,  just  a  vast  expanse  of  sea,  sky,  and 
lifstbitn  shore,  with  a  Ijoat  on  the  water  or  a  fij^ure 
on  the  sand!  That  is  our  first  impression, 
anfl  only  after  eareful  study  do  we  olwervc 
the  skilful  coni]iosilion  of  beautiful  forms  and 
^^raceful  lines,  in  the  use  of  which  he  is  a 
master,  which  rivets  the  attention  on  the 
dilTerent  important  features,  so  that  the  eye 
does  not  leave  the  picture,  but  moves  from 
one  accentuated  point  to  another,  usually 
in  an  irregular  ever-returning  and  always 
interesting  circle.  The  aerial  perspective,  with 
its  subtle  gradations  of  colour,  the  atmospheric 
sky,  ar-'  the  absolutely  right  tone  and  true 
values  throughout,  complete  the  elTect  the 
painter  sought  to  j)ro<luce.  This  perfect  tone 
is  a  thing  to  Ix.'  noted  in  his  work,  for  in  it 
Weissenbruch  excels,  and  his  eye  never  fails 
him. 

If  a  picture  be  not  a  mere  copy  of  nature, 
but  a  creation  of  the  mind  of  the  artist,  it 
follows  that  as  a  work  of  art  it  must  be  care- 
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fi  "Iv  coniposfd  out  <:f  the  n    tcrials  suMidird 
hv   naturi'.     Conipo^itioii    is   thu>   of   primary 
iniportanci'    t<     tlu'    artist    and    must    he    the 
foundation  of  the  technical  side  of  his  paint- 
ing,'.    This   subject    is   treated    very    fuhy   and 
ably,  and  in  very  attractive  style,  in  the  '• 
on   Pictorial  Composition   already  referre 
and  to  it   we  are  indebted  f  )r  the  extract  we 
give  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     The  author 
says  that  some  of  the  impressionists  of  to-day 
seem  to  place  little  iinp.)rtance  rn  the  matter, 
and  he  quotes  one  of  them  as  follows:  "Opposed 
to  the  miserable  law  of  composition,  symmetry, 
balance,  arrangements  of  parts,  filling  up  space, 
as  though  nature  '!oes  not  do  that  ten  thou- 
sand  times  Ixtter,   in   '  -r  own   pretty  way"; 
and  adds,  "The  a.sserti.      diat  composition  is  a 
part  of  nature's  law,  thai  it  is  done  by  her  and 
well  done,   we  are  glad  to  hear  in   the  same 
breath  of  invective  that  seeks  to  annihilate  it." 
But  Whistler   .see.'?   farther   and   knows   ])etter 
than  this  impressioni.st,  and  writes  in  his  in- 
cisive way:  "The  artist  is  bound  to  pick  and 
choose   and    group   with   science   the   elements 
of  his  picture,  that  the  result  may  be  beautiful. 
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"Matthew 
Maris  ridi- 
cules people 
who  say  that 
nature  is 
everything. 
It  is  not  in 
the  visible, 
but  in  the 
heart  and 
soul,  that 
the  source 

of  |K)wer 

must  be 

looked  for." 

G.H. 

Marius  in 

"Dutch 

Painters  of 

the  \ine- 

teenth 

Century." 


as  the  musician  gathers  his  notes,  and  forms 
his  chords,  until  he  brings  forth  from  chaos, 
Rlorious  harmony.     To  say  to  the  painter  that 
nature  is  to  be  taken  as  she  is,  is  to  say  to  the 
player  that  he  may  sit  on  the  piano.    That 
nature  is  always  right  is  an  assertion  artistically 
as  untrue  as  it  is  one  whose    truth  is  univer- 
sally taken  for  granted.    It  might   almost  be 
said  that  nature  is  usually  wrong,  that  is  to 
say,  the  condition   of  things   that  shall   bring 
about   the   perfection   of    harmony  worthy  a 
picture  is  rare,  and  not  common  at  all." 

Anyone  who  had  tli(   pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Whistler  Exhibition  in  Boston,  in  1904,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  very  fine  composition 
displayed  in  his  works.     The  greatest  attention 
IS  paid  to  this  and  to  maintaining  the  interest 
of  the  observer,  which  is  not  allowed  to  wander 
out  of  the  canvas,  but  is  held  and  attracted 
by  the  varied  points  of  interest  chosen  and  em- 
phasized by  the  artist.     He  knows  that  "any 
thing"  will  not  make  a  picture.     Science  must 
be  tlicre.  but  must  not  obtrude  itself.     "The 
picture  which  looks  most  like  nature  to  tl^e 
uninitiated  will  probably  show  the  most  atten- 
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tion  to  the  rules  of  the  artist."  Turner  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  nature  jfave  him 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  i)aintin^  his  pictures. 
"It  must  of  necessity  be,"  says  Sir  Jo.shua 
Reynolds,  "that  even  works  of  genius,  as  they 
must  have  their  cause,  must  also  have  their 
rules.  Unsubstantial  as  these  may  seeip,  and 
(lifticult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing,, 
they  are  still  seen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  and  he  works  from  them  with  as  much 
certainty  as  if  they  were  embodied  upon  paper." 
The  great  artists  in  the  past  discovered  or 
adopted  instinctively,  as  the  best  for  the  com- 
position of  their  pictures,  certain  f(jrms  based 
on  the  triangle,  as  an  example  in  Raphael's 
Dresden  "Madonna,"  the  circle,  in  Corot's 
"\'il!e  d'Avray,"  the  cross,  in  Guido  Reni's 
"Crucifixion,"  and  the  curved  line,  in  Rubens's 
"Descent  from  the  Cross."  In  looking  over 
any  collection  of  the  great  pictures  of  the 
world,  it  is  evident  that  these  fundamental 
forms,  with  variations,  appealed  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  painters,  or  were  found  out  by 
them,  for  they  arc  used  in  tht-ir  greatest  works, 
and  their  use  continues  to  the  present  day. 
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Following  his  illustrious  predecessors,  we 
find  from  an  examination  of  his  paintings 
that  VVcisscnbruch  had  a  very  sensitive  feeling 
for  beauty  in  his  pictures  and  gave  careful 
attention  to  the  rccogniz.,'d  rules  of  compo- 
sition. 

Hardly  ever  does  he  make  a  mistake  about  it. 
He  sees  instinctively  beauty  of  line,  form, 
colour,  and  subject,  and  this  gives  the  feeling 
of  poetry  In  his  pictures.  Yet  so  natural  do 
his  paintings  seem,  so  unconscious  of  efTort 
do  they  appear,  that  the  observer  remains 
wondering  to  the  end  whether  after  all  the 
artist  has  not  simply  seen  and  felt  it  all  beauti- 
ful and  true,  just  as  he  shows  it  to  us,  without 
troubling  himself  about  rules  of  art !  Certainly 
his  pictures  show  that  Wcisscnbruch  was  a  mas- 
ter in  concealing  in  his  work  the  art  knowledge 
he  undoubtedly  had.  And  so  far  did  he  gen- 
eralize the  facts  of  experience,  and  leave  out 
the  non-essential  elements  of  the  scene,  that  he 
became  one  of  the  best  modern  examples  of 
carrying  out  to  an  extreme  degree  the  prin- 
ciples of  generalization,  simplicity,  and  perfect 
tone  quality  mentioned   in   Chapter  V.     And 
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consequently  his  pictures  have  a  very  j^reat  <"ree- 
dom  from  any  suggestion  of  artificiality,  which 
is  very  restful. 

To  remove  so  nearly  completely  all  the 
a[)pearancc  of  art  from  i)ainting,  which  is  all 
art;  to  leave  the  effect  of  nature  on  the  mind 
in  its  simplicity,  so  that  we  are  led  to  think 
of  what  the  artist  wished  us  to  consider,  and 
to  see,  as  he  saw  it,  the  essence  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  before  Lim,  and  nothing  of  the 
labour  and  skill  that  were  necessary  to  j)ro- 
duce  this  result  until  we  commence  to  analyse 
the  picture  to  find  out  the  means  by  which 
the  end  was  reached;  to  do  this  is  indeed  a 
triumph.  And  to  secure  this  result  it  needed  ..  [.„r  „f  ,hc 
the  knowledge  and   experience   of  a   lifetime.  ^""'  ''"' 

iKwly  loriTi 

But  great  as  is  the  ability  of  Weissenbruch,  it  doth  uko, 
is  not  this  alone  that  compels  our  admiration,  f„"m^,)'n,p 
but  the  fact  that  his  art  is  all  dominated  by  <i'>th  th<- 
his  own  personality,  that  he  lives  and  speaks  n,;,Ui.." 
through  his  works.  "">'""  '"' 

"  _  Honour  of 

We  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  give  the  H.auty." 
following    fine    apjireciation    of   Weissenbruch  "  l"■"^"■■ 
and  his  work  by  E.  F.  B.  Johnston.  K.  C. 
Toronto : 
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"Tlic  gay 
>iitc  never 
>hnws  itself 
In  ir.e.      1 
iliin't  know 
wliere  il  is. 
Till-  gayest 
tiling;  I 
know  is  the 
(aim.  the 
sill-nee 
w  lu(  h  is  .so 
sweet, 
lilluT  in 
the  forest, 
or  the 
<  ultivatcd 
land.      You 
will  admit 
that  it  is 
always  very 
(In  ,iniy, 
and  a  sad 
dream, 
though 
often  very 
d(  lieious." 
J.  y.  Millet, 
in  his  Life 
t)y  Alfred 
Sensicr. 


"Nature  always  has  impressed  on  its  face 
the  feeling  of  loneliness.  There  is  nothing 
so  expressive  of  solitude  as  the  clear,  sunny, 
summer  day.  The  stretch  of  fields  bathed  i.i 
sunlight ;  the  woods  casting  their  deep  shadows 
ending  in  mystery;  the  peaceful '  lue  sky  above, 
with  here  and  there  a  fleecy  cloud,  orphaned 
and  alone,  in  the  deep  expanse:  all  these  things 
appeal  to  the  quiet  and  sympathetic  side  of 
our  nature,  and  find  a  congenial  resting-place 
in  our  most  reflective  moods.  Then  come 
the  grey  days  and  ashen  skies,  the  big  driving 
masses  of  cloud,  and  the  gloom  of  approach- 
ing night.  Even  winter,  with  all  its  glittering 
whiteness,  is  as  solemn  in  its  grandeur  as  the 
stillness  of  the  dark  woods  at  midnight.  These 
phases  of  nature  impress  us  with  solitarj'  and 
lonely  sentiments,  because  they  are  vast  and 
almost  infinite  in  their  majesty  and  power, 
and  man's  physical  and  spiritual  being  becomes 
insignificant  in  their  presence.  To  portray 
this  fi  'ing  was  Weissenbruch's  mission.  The 
solitary  foot-travcllcr  by  the  edge  of  the  eanal 
as  evening  approaches,  the  envelopment  of  all 
things  in  the  mantle  of  shadow  or  sunshine, 
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the  londy  tree  standing  out  a<,'ainst  the  <;reat 
hackground  of  land  and  sky,  the  lM)at  on  the 
mysterious  -..nd  never-ending  sea:  these  were 
his  favourite  subjects,  and  excited  his  deepest 
sympathy.  All  such  scenes  as  these  are  big 
and  simple,  and  the  great  characteristics  of 
his  works  are  space  and  simplicity.  He  faith- 
fully portrayed  the  moods  of  nature,  not  her 
physical  beauties  or  topographical  character. 
A  bit  of  water,  land,  or  sky  was  to  him  as  im- 
portant, as  beautiful,  and  as  expressive  of 
nature's  moods  as  the  most  perfect  composi- 
tion. A  few  reeds  and  a  glimpse  of  a  canal 
made  a  picture;  a  simple  meadow  with  a  few 
cattle  was,  in  his  hands,  a  poem;  a  windmill 
and  a  lonely  farmhouse  became  a  passage 
of  dreamland.  He  looked  not  for  subject  alone, 
but  sought  out  the  temperament  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  theme,  and  gave  expression  to 
these  things  \\ith  an  unerring  regard  t.)  tech- 
nique, colour,  and  composition.  As  r.  ainter 
he  was  real  and  absolutely  true  to  nature, 
but  his  reality  is  that  of  pathos  and  feeling, 
his  truth  that  of  the  heart  and  mind.  Beyond 
all  the  artists  of  the  last  fifty  vears,  he  is  the 
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real  as  well  as  the  spiritual  exponent  of  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  sympathetic.  His 
finest  works  are  the  trusted  companions  of 
our  solitude,  and  never  fail  to  join  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  thoughts  that  seek  to  Ix;  alone. 
They  speak,  but  it  is  in  lani^uage  that  perhaps 
few  hear  and  fewer  of  us  fully  understand  or 
appreciate.  And  as  wc  go  back  to  our  boy- 
hood ('  anis  and  aspir.  tions,  and  the  'long, 
long  thoughts  of  youth,  so  we  tuin  to  our 
friends  given  to  us  by  Weisscnbruch,  and 
cling  to  them  when  the  works  of  men  even 
greater  than  he  in  the  eyes  of  the  world's  critics 
grow  cold  and  lifeless." 

"This  is  the  way  the  pictures  of  Weisscn- 
bruch appeal  to  tiiose  who  appreciate  their 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  .\nd  in 
this  sense,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  attained  .  ^ic 
rank  of  Weisscnbruch  as  a  purely  landscape 
painter.  He  quickens  our  .sense  of  beauty 
and  our  highest  perception  of  truth  by  his 
great  and  simple  loneliness,  and  draws  us 
into  harmony  with  the  fitful  moods  of  nature's 
ever-varying  temperament.  There  is  no  false 
pretence,   no  jarring  note  in   his  work  or  its 
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methods.  The  fwrniT  of  his  piituns  lii-s  in 
the  fact  that  thi-y  create  in  our  minds  sym- 
pathy with  thi'r  niofMls  and  a  fellow  fit-lin}; 
in  the'*-  conij)any.  They  touch  some  chord 
that  lies  hidden,  and  which  answers  only  to 
the  mysterious  call  of  a  |)ow».'r  j^reater  than 
itself,  and  yet  in  unison  with  it.  Thus  must 
W'eissenbruch,  as  time  goes  on.  appial  to  and 
reach  an  ever-widening  circle  that  is  Ix^unded 
only  by  the  limits  of  thought  and  human  joy 
and  sadness." 

Of  all  purely  landscape  painters,  Weis.sen-  ■•Th.u-st 
bruch  is  the  most  tvpically  Dutch  in  his  art.  '''"""•*•'"■ 
He  never  strays  afield   or  w;  iders  to  other  <ir,uiKius..f 
lands  for  subjects.     For  him  it  is  not  neces.sary.  ,„iracui..us 
For    round    aljout    Haarlem,    the    Hague,  or  ''""*-'"'' 
Noorden,  on  the  .sandy  shore  of  Scheveningen  ,iu,,  whi.ii 


iiiaki-  iHi 
the  ivir- 


or  on  the  flats  of  Zccland,  he  finds  material 
for    a    lifetime;    warn,    sunny    skies,    storm  <h.inKing 
and  rain,  the  great  solemn  sea,  and  the  ever-  ^^i,|, 
changing,   soft,    vaporous   atmosphere.     These  '''^^""' ' 

ainiilsl 

big  things  are  tiie  scenes  he  loves  to  paint,  and  «hiih  w.- 
here  his  art  is  at  home.     Xo  one  since  Con-  '  '\' 

•  r.ssay  (111 

stable   lived   has   painted   moving   skies,    with  An." 

11  1  rr  I'l  1         T->         1  •  I  nu  rs«n. 

clouds  and  storm  effects,  likf^  the  Dutch  artists 
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Janu's   Maris  and   WVisst-nhruch,   thi-  former 
the  more  vi^;orous  and   robust,  the  lattrr  the 
more  tender  in  treatment.     Weissenbriuh  once 
said:  "Only  let   me  ^et   the  sky  and   clouds 
ri}?ht   in   my   pictures,   and   the   rest   is  easy. 
Atmosphere  and  li^ht  are  the  ^reat  sorcerers. 
All  wo  want  comes  from  alKUe.     We  cannot 
work  too  hard  to  Ret  the  atmos|)here.     'I'his 
is  the  secret  of  a  Rofxl  picture."     And  if  one 
thing  were  selectttl  as  Weisssenbruch's  special 
achievement  in  art  it  would  Ik-  his  wonderful 
painting  of  sky,  sea,  and  land,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  free,  open,  air-filled  space.    In 
this  he  seems  already  to  be  the  painter  of  the 
future. 

It  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  say  to-day  that 
Weis.senbruch  i?  one  of  the  most  original  and 
one  of  the  greatest  jjurely  landscape  artists 
that  Holland  has  ever  produced.  It  might  be 
catlcr  seen  to  be  true,  however,  if  we  could 
close  our  eyes  to  the  glamour  thrown  over  the 
past  by  time,  if  we  could  get  away  from  the 
authority  of  tradition,  and  if  we  could  forget 
the  commercial  value  of  things  for  a  while. 
It  is  very  ditTicult  to  do  this,  often  impo.ssible, 
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as  the  history  of  art  has  r».|H'atiilly  >ht>uti  in 
the  past. 

"So  far  as   I  know,"  wroti-  W.  J.  Stilhnan,  -ins.non 
"thi'  Ix'st  result  of  pnutiral  knowkdm-  of  art,  J\  ''.''' 
apphcd   to  the    ilucidation   nf     *  •    printiplos 
of  criticism,  is   in  thi-  works  of    Mr.   Hatncr- 
lon."     \\i   till'  (iilVu'iihy  of  (onsidirinj;   with 
oprn  and  unbiased  mind  tin-  art  that  is  near 
us  is  very  clearly  shown  in  Ilamerton's  ca.se. 
With    uU    his    study    of    art,    and    practical 
experience    of    landscape    painting,    an<l    gen 
crally  right  views,  he  .still  seemed  unable  to 
judge  correctly  alxmt  work  that  had  little  in 
common  with  his  own  careful  studies  of  na- 
ture, and  that  he  was  not   in  .sympathy  with. 
Knowing  that  th'-  popular  thought  alxmt  any- 
thing new  and  original  in  contemporary  art  is 
so  nearly   invariably  w    ;ig,   we  cannot   help 
wondering  how  flamerton  could  write  that  he 
had  "the  happiness  to  be  f|uite  of  the  popular 
way  of  thinking,  when  he  heard  people  laugh 
at  the  'Woman  in  White.'"     Whistler  pillories  ■  rin- 
him  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  replies  ever    ''''."'•  '^^ 
made  to  hostile  criticism.     lie  decides  to  say  lincnius." 
absolutelv  nothing  in  his  own  defence,  but  to 
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let  the  critic  answer  himself,  and  the  public 
feather  the  inference  that  if  he  is  right  in  the 
one  case,  he  is  also  ri-ijht  in  the  others;  so  he 
republishes  the  remarks,  and  in  silent  sarcasm 
appends  the  foUowinj^  extracts  from  I  lamer- 
ton's  articles  in  the  Fine  Arls  Quaicrly: 

"Corot  is  one  of  the  mo-t  celehralcd  lan(U;ipe  artists 
in  Franco.  The  rir>t  imi)re-->ion  of  an  Knj^H.hman  on 
lookiii-  at  hi>  works  is  that  they  are  the  sketches  of  an 
amateur;  it  is  difTuult  at  fir.t  sii^ht  to  consider  them  the 
serious  performances  of  an  artist.  1  understand  Corot 
now,  and  think  his  reputation,  if  not  well  deserved,  at 
least  easily  accounted  for." 

"If  landscape  can  he  .satisfactorily  painted  without 
cither  drawing;  or  colour,  Daubii^ny  is  the  man  to  do  it." 
"  The  truth  is  that  Kdouard  Frere,  the  Honheurs,  and 
manv  others  are  to  the  full  as  realistic  as  Courbet,  but 
they  produce  beautiful  pictures.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  Courbet  without  losing  patience." 

On  the  dicta  of  the  leaders  of  the  classical 
school   in   France,*  their  countrymen  rejected 

+  "He  thrrcfore  who  would  mainlain  the  causi-  of  contem- 
porary e.xeellenee  against  that  of  elder  time  must  have  almost 
every  class  of  men  arrayed  against  him." 

"It  should  always  be  remembered  that  any  given  generation 
has  just  the  same  chance  of  producing  some  individual  mind  of 
first  rate  calibre,  as  any  of  its  predecessors;  and  that  if  such  a 
mind  should  arise,  the  chan.es  are  that  with  the  assistance  of 
experience  and  example,  it  would  in  its  jiarticularand  chosen  path 
do  greater  tilings  than  had  been  before  done."' 

"In  pure   perfection  of   techni.|ue,  colouring,  ami  compo>ition 
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Delacroix,  Millet,  Corot,  and  Manet.  Con- 
stable met  with  similar  lack  of  appreciation 
in  England,  and  a  painting  of  Whistler's  was 
hissed  when  exhibited  in  London.  In  every 
age  there  are  the  same  kind  of  people  claim- 
ing authority  in  art  matters,  who  are  on  the 
side  of  tradition  and  a  past  phase  of  art.  Time 
alone  is  the  true  arbiter,  and  the  fmal  opinion 
of  the  public  will  be  right. 

In  comparing  a  painter  of  to-day  with  artists 
of  other  times,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
many  ways  the  art  of  painting  improves  as 
each  generation  passes.  It  is  not  a  lost  art, 
like  the  manufacture  of  Limoges  enamel,  or 
the  stained  glass  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the 
coloured  porcelain  of  China.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  new  scho^^'  has  given  its  cjuota  of 
knowledge  and  disco. ..ry.  Constable,  Turner, 
Corot,  and  Manet  have  added  to  the  living 
ideas  of  i.c  world.     In  a  recent  lecture,  George 

the  art  that  has  already  been  achieved  may  he  imitated,  hut  never 
surpassed.  Modern  Art  must  strike  out  from  tlu-  old  and  assert 
its  individual  right  to  live.  The  new  is  not  revealed  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  fastened  in  worship  upon  the  ol<l.  The  artist  of 
to-day  must  work  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  dawn,  stead- 
fastly believing  that  his  dream  will  come  true  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun." 
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"\\"e  have 
then  but  to 
wait  until, 
with  the 
mark  of  the 
gods  upon 
him,  there 
come 
among  us 
again  the 
chosen,  who 
sIkiII  con- 
tinue what 
has  gone 
before." 
"Ten 
O'clock." 
Whistler. 


Clausen,  A.  R.  A.,  said:  "Turner  was  the  first 
to  paint  colour  in  the  shadows  as  well  as  in  the 
light";  and  "though  from  some  of  the  work  of 
the  modern  impressionists  we  might  turn  with 
more  respect  to  the  older  painters,  still  some- 
thing has  been  gained,  and  we  could  not  go 
back  again  to  brown  shadows  and  degraded 
tones."  ArJ  Mr.  Poorc  writes:  "Masterful 
composition  of  many  figure.'- '  is  never  been  sur- 
passed in  certain  examples  of  the  old  masters; 
but  in  the  case  of  portrait  composition  of  two 
figures,  it  is  worthy  of  note  how  far  beyond 
the  older  are  the  later  masters;  or  in  the  group- 
ing of  landscape  elements,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  figures  or  animals  in  landscape,  how 
a  finer  sense  in  such  arrangement  has  come  to 
art."  So  it  gradually  comes  about  that  the 
equipment  and  knowledge  of  the  modern  artist 
are  greater  than  ever  before. 

Granting  that  each  be  possessed  of  the  true 
artistic  temperament,  a  great  artist  of  to-day 
should  be  able  to  express  the  thoughts  that 
inspire  him  more  fully  and  completely  than 
one  of  two  centuries  ago.  And  we  may  truly 
say  that  men  of  genius  have  appeared  in  recent 
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times,  and  tliat  no  sucli  landscapi'  work  as 
that  of  Anton  Mauvf,  James  Maris.  J.  II. 
VVeisscnbruch,  and  William  Maris  has  ever 
before  been  seen  in  Holland.  They  all  paint 
the  homely  country  scenery  and  the  j)eople 
en<^aged  in  their  ordinary  occu[)ations.  and 
wonderfully  beautiful  works  are  produced  from 
these  simple  materials.  Everythinj;  in  their 
pictures  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  with  atmos- 
phere and  to  dwell  in  space,  and  their  constant 
aim  is  to  translate  the  sunshine,  striking  in 
brilliant  light  on  trees  or  cattle,  or  ditlused 
over  the  whole  landscape.  Their  art  is  in- 
tensely modern,  original,  and  racy  of  the  soil; 
strong,  broad,  vigorous,  suggestive,  and  full 
of  deep  feeling,  and  it  has  the  power  of  enabling 
others  to  feel  the  spirit  that  moved  the  artist. 
Mauve,  James  Maris,  and  William  Maris  in- 
troduce the  human  clement  largely  into  their 
pictures,  and  cattle  and  animals,  as  they  appear 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  peasant,  are  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  tlieir  works.  But  Weis- 
senbruch,  whose  aim,  in  his  later  works,  is  to 
give  that  large  feeling  of  wind-blown  or  calm 
and  quiet  air-containing    -pace  which  enfolds 
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everything,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
simple  seashore  or  country  scene  he  is  paint- 
ing to  produce  the  effect  he  desires  and  is  so 
successful  in  obtaining,  and  in  pure  landscape 
he  has  carried  the  art  to  its  latest  cx[)ression. 
Writing  about  the  Renaissance,  Walter  Pater 
says:  "There  are  a  few  great  painters,  like 
Michelangelo  or  Leonardo,  whose  work  has 
become  a  force  in  general  culture,  i)artly  for 
this  very  reason,  that  they  have  absorbed  into 
themselves  all  lesser  workmen.  But  besides 
these  there  is  a  number  of  artists  who  have  a 
distinct  faculty  of  their  own,  by  which  they 
convey  to  us  a  peculiar  quality  of  pleasure 
which  we  cannot  get  elsewhere.  These,  too, 
must  be  interpreted  by  those  who  have  felt 
their  charms."  Those  who  get  a  peculiar 
quality  of  pleasure  from  Weissenbruch  would 
fain  interpret  his  charm.  Surely  we  have  in 
him  one  of  those  rare  subjective  painters  of 
whom  wc  have  been  sj)eaking,  fully  equipped 
technically;  one  whose  emotions  are  keenly 
excited  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whose 
sensitive  and  poetic  temperament  enables  him 
to  communicate  to  us  the  feelings  and  moods 
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that  possessed  him;  one  who  seeks  for  sym- 
})athetir  appreciation  and  understandin<,'.  For 
there  is  a  loneliness,  a  mystery  and  poetry 
alx)Ut  his  work,  a  jjersonal  element  of  sym- 
pathy with  nature  and  a  knowlcd<^e  c)f  all  her 
moods,  that  creates  a  bond  of  union  with  him. 
He  was  a  child  of  nature,  and  this  kindly 
mother  taught  him  her  own  truth  and  sim- 
plicity, and  made  him  one  of  her  intimates. 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speak- 
A    various    lanf;ua;^e." 

Such  communings  had  he,  and  various  and 
beautiful  is  the  language  he  uses.  It  may 
not  be  given  to  every  one  to  see  this.  The 
words  of  the  poet  arc  true,  "L'amour  seul  voit 
avoc  des  yeux."  But  those  that  fall  under 
his  influence,  especially  those  who  live  with 
his  pictures,  and  feel  the  intense  solitude  and 
silence  they  depict,  the  vastness  of  nature, 
the  littleness  of  humanity,  and  the  weary 
labours  of  man,  become  devoted  followers 
and  grow  very  fond  of  the  artist  and  his  work. 
They  realize  that  a  poet-painter  of  gentle  soul 
and  loftv  ideal  dwelt  here  a  while,  and,  after 
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a  lonjf  and  happy  lift-,  with  his  knowlcdf^c 
and  capacity  growing  to  tlic  end,  passed  away 
with  eye  undimmed  and  power  unabated.  They 
feel  that  his  work  will  live,  his  fame  increase, 
and  his  name  take  rank  among  the  masters. 

"Loftily  lyinp  —  leave  him. 
Still  loftier  thiin  the  world  suspects." 
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Tnr,  opinions   cxpri'sscd    by   John    Ruskin 
on  various  artists,  referred  to  in  Chapter  III: 

"Now  it  is  evident  that  in  Rembrandt's  .,  ^,,^|,^,j 
system  the  colours  are  all  wron"  from  Ik^..-  ''•''"""■».•• 
ninf(  to  end.  i..,p.  ,_,. 

"Vulgarity,  dulness,  or  impiety  will  indeed  vd.  iii. 
always  express  themselves  through  art  in  brown  ''*''  '  ' 
and  gray,  as  in   Rembrandt." 

"There  appears  no  exertion  of  mind  in  an}-  \,,i.i. 
of    his    (Ruysdael's)    works.     They   are   gocxl  i"^'"'' "°- 
furniture    pictures,    unworthy    of    praise,    and 
undeserving  of  blame."     "One  work  of  .Stan    \  ,i.  i. 
field  alon'-  f)resent .  us  with  as  much  concen-   ''•'«'■'■*•'*■ 
trated  knowkdge  of  sea  and  sky  as,  diluted, 
would  have  lasted  any  one  of  the  old  masters 
his  life." 

"The  collectors  of  Oerard  Dows  and  Hob-   \,,i.iii. 
bemas  may  be  passed  by  with  a  smile."  ^''^''  "' 

"I  was  c(jinpelled  to  do  harsh  justice  upon  \,,i.  m. 
him,  because  Mr.  Leslie  has  suffered   his  per-   ^''^''  '*'■ 

.■\|'|'rn(li.\. 

sonal  regard  for  Constable  so  far  to  prev.il,  as 
to  bring  him  forward  as  a  great  artist,  compar- 
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al)U-  in  .sotiic  kind  nith  'rurniT.  As  Constable's 
riputaliiin  was,  vwn  Infon-  this,  most  niis- 
cliic'v')us  in  };ivin>^  counlfnaticc  to  thr  Ijlottinj^ 
and  blundering  of  nio(K'rnisni.  I  saw  niysi-If 
()l)li<,n'd.  ihounh  un\'illin^'ly.  to  carry  tlu-  sug- 
gcsti'd  comparison  tliorou^iily  out." 

"Let  us  rcfrisli  oursi-hrs  for  a  monunt  hy 
loolsinj?  at  tin-  truth.  We  neeil  not  j^o  to 
Turner,  we  will  go  to  the  man  who.  ne.xt  to 
him,  is  un(|uestional)ly  the  greatest  master  of 
foliage  in  Kurope.  J.  D.  Harding." 

"Vou  may  paint  a  modern  Trench  emotional 
landscape  with  a  pail  of  whitewash  and  a  j)ot 
of  gas  tar  in  ten  minutes  at  tiie  outside.  The 
skill  of  a  go- -1  phistenT  is  really  all  that  is 
required  —  the  rather  that  in  the  modern 
idea  of  solemn  symmetry  you  always  make 
the  IxHtom  of  your  picture,  as  much  as  you 
can,  like  the  top.  Vou  put  some  seven  or 
eight  strokes  of  plaster  for  your  sky,  to  l)egin 
with,  then  you  put  in  a  row  of  hushes  with  the 
gas-tar;  you  put  three  or  more  streaks  of  white 
to  intimate  the  presence  of  a  pool  of  water  — 
and  if  you  finish  off  with  a  log  .  .  .  your  pic- 
ture will  lead  the  talk  of  the  town." 


ii<<iM    I  III;  i>s\v  (,\  .  iiii    ])\:i\\  OK  Airr,'  iv 
•  rill.  ()i.i>  ko\ir,  wii  iiii:  \i;vv." 

lis    W.  J.  si  11. 1. MAX, 

'I'hiTi'   ;iri'    two   (liMinct    fortrs   of   .so  callnl 
:irt.  of  which  ihr  ildcr  and  tuic  form,  the  siil, 
ji'Ctiw.    is  ati   art   of  r.xprt-ssion.    whiTi'of   the 
vital  (|iuility   is   tliat    it   shall   ronvfv,    not    thf 
facts  and  actual   phinonuna  wliidi  constitute 
the  anatomy  of  nature,  l)ut  the  emotions  and 
impressions    of    the    artist,    in    wiiich    all    the 
visilile  forms  an-  hut  the  synihols  of  lan-^nia^e 
in  which  the  artist,  without  any  restriction  of 
reali.stic  fidelity,  shall  sliow  forth  what  hi'  con- 
siders   artl.stic    '."-u.'h    or    ideal    heauty    in    any 
of   its   related    forms   of   positive   or   nef,'ative. 
The    other    form,    objective    or    realistic    art, 
which  is  entirely  the  development  of  the  nalu 
ralistic   .sjnrit,    depends,    for    its   relative   value 
and  standing.  uf)on  the  fidility  wliicli  it  shows 
to  natural    phenomena;  it  is   the  art,  if   it    he 
art,    of    facts   and    physics,    of   tlie   anatomist, 
the  geolojrist,  the  botanist,  and    the  f)ortraitist. 
The   furmer   of   the.se    has   fallen    into   decav 
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but  cii  passant  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact 
which    explains    itself,    that    the    noblest    tech- 
nique has  arisen  in  the  art  of  expression,  and 
that,  for  certain  forms  of  it,  we  have  to  seek 
the    highest    in    anticjue    or    renaissance    art. 
The   su])reme   artist    is   the   idealist,   and   the 
imitator  of  nature  is  the  artist  only  in  a  lower 
and  secondary  sense.     The  distinction  is  radi- 
cal, and  extreme  illustrations  will  be  found  in 
J.   F.   Millet  and   Meissonier,   the  former  the 
most  subtle  and  masterly  example  of  the  pure 
Greek  method  of   approaching  art,  the  latter 
the  extreme  manifestation  of  the  purely  modern 
spirit,  realism  reduced  to  its  last  expression. 
That  element  in  art  which  makes  it  such  is 
not  its   fidelity  to  nature  but  its  personality, 
the   way   in    which   the   artist   arranges,    sub- 
ordinates,  harmonizes  the   material  which  he 
borrows  or  invents;  in  the  majesty  or  sweet- 
ness   of    his    comp  -ition,    the    harmony    and 
pathos  or  splendour  of  his  colour;  all   those 
things  which   in  poetry,   in   music,   give  rank 
as  poet  or  musician.     The  law  is  the  same  in 
all  the  arts;  it  is  always  the  subjective  clement 
which  determines  the  place  of  the  artist.     Art 
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is  simply  the   harmonic  cxj)rc'ssi()n  of  human 
LHii/  ion.     Where    there    is    no    emotion    there 
is   10  art,  e\cei)t  in  that  secondary  sense  which 
r.  hites  to  the  primary  as  the  letter  to  the  spirit. 
All  the  great  schools  of  paintinj,'  and  scul})ture 
have    been    purely    subjective    in    their    origin 
and    development.     The    moment    the    subjec- 
tive method   which   was  its  life  gave  wav  to 
the    objective    or    scientific    method,    the    art 
began    to   go   down.     The    moment   of    com- 
I)lctest  triumph,  in  which  art  seemed  to  have 
added  to  its  proper  charm  that  of  the  realistic 
fidelity    which    wins    the    universal    applause, 
was  that  in  which  decline  began.     This  was 
the  epoch  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  of  Titian 
and  Raphael;  and  when,  finally,  at  Bologna, 
the  academy  model  took  the  place  of  the  ideal, 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  any  school 
of  art.     The  rea.son  for  this  it  is  not  difficult 
to  state.     The    genuine  creative  or  ideal    art 
is  only  possible  where  there  is  full  liberty  to 
embody  distinct   conceptions  which  are  crea- 
tions;  and   here   the   mental  conception   must 
be  so  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  that   it 
serves  the  mental  vision  as  the  type  of  which 
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the  work  of  art  is  tin-  visible  embodiment. 
But  when  constant  and  concurrent  reference 
to  the  model  is  kej)t  up  this  is  not  ])Ossible, 
and  the  slifijhtest  indication  of  the  m.odel 
shown  in  design  is  immediately  flestructive 
of  this  supreme  (juality  of  art.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Greek  sculptors  never 
worked  directly  from  nature.  We  know  the 
same  to  be  true  of  Michael  Anj^elo,  and  in  all 
the  work  of  the  great  painters  of  the  Italian 
scho(/is  we  find  unmistakable  indications  that 
they  did  not  work  before  nature.  Not  only 
is  this  the  immutable  law  of  all  great  art,  but 
I  maintain  that  the  .scientific  study  of  nature, 
whether  as  anatomy,  geology,  or  botany,  is 
obpo.xious  in  a  high  degree  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  qualities  of  design.  Beauty 
is  purely  a  visible  and  therefore  superficial 
quality.  The  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  or  of  the  use  of  the  muscular  .sys- 
tem. Down  to  the  last  of  the  great  schools, 
that  of  Rembrandt,  Teniers,  and  Rubens, 
the  deference  to  nature,  except  in  portraiture, 
never  went  further  than  to  make  sketches 
from   nature   in   which   the   essential   qualities 
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only  were  recorded,  usin^;  nature  as  a  vehicle 
for    their    ideals    of    composition    and    colour. 
Turner,  who   attained    the    Iiiifliest    e.\])ression 
of  subjective  art   of  his   time,   i)ossiljly  of  all 
time,  was'in  no  i)eriod  of  his  career  a  student 
of  nature   in   the   modern   accejjtation  of  that 
term.     Then  the  a.t  died,  as  the  (ireek  and 
Italian   schools   had   died,    from   a    method   of 
study  initiated  by  jjortraiture,  and  the  sudden 
recognition  of  an  interest  in  nature  never  felt 
before  by  the  general  mind.     When  the  modern 
landsca{)e    and    genre    painter    brought    into 
])ainting  a  clear  unconventional  way  of  seeing 
nature,  and  uncompromising  fidelity  in  render- 
ing facts  requiring  neither  knowledge  of,  nor 
feeling  for,  art  in  its  public,  or  poetic  insight 
in  its  painter,  it  brought  into  existence  what  is 
commonly  sujjjjosed  to  be  a  rational  art,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  negation  of  art.     That 
the  inspiration,  however,  is  not  extinct  we  .see 
in  Delacroix,  J.  F.  Millet.  Watts,  Burne  Jones, 
and    Ros.setti.     To   know   nature   and   employ 
her    terms    for   the    expres.sion    of    the   artist's 
ideal  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  the  imi- 
tation  of   her   forms   and   facts.     The   former 
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is  an  education;  it  awakens  a  kinship  to  all 
great  thought,  and  all  great  thinkers:  the 
latter  narrows  and  dwarfs  the  intellect  and 
exterminates  the  imagination. 
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FROM   THE    ESSAY  OX   "  LAXDSrAPE,"  IN    "  ESSAYS 

SPI'X'LLATIVE  AND  SUGGKSI IVE."     BY  JOHN 

ALDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  tlu-  ancients 
were  insensible  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of 
external  nature.  The  Clreek  way  of  re<,'ard- 
ing  nature  dilTered  widely  from  ours,  and 
encouragetJ  a  different  order  of  artistic  sym- 
bolism. In  their  religion  they  deified  the 
powers  of  the  universe  under  concrete  forms 
of  human  personality.  When  they  gazer!  upon 
sky,  earth,  and  sea,  the  image  of  an  ideal- 
ized man  or  woman  intervened  between  their 
imaginative  reason  and  the  natural  object, 
Pan,  Fauns,  Tritons,  Xaiads,  etc.  Haunted 
by  such  conceptions,  the  poet  and  the  artist 
could  not  look  on  nature  as  we  do.  The 
Latin  religion  remained  more  abstract  in  its 
character,  more  rigid  and  utilitarian,  less 
poetical  and  picturesque.  Their  gods  and 
goddesses  intervened  with  no  legendary  charm 
of  human  fate  and  fni.ssion  between  the  l.aiin 

mind    and    landscape.     Accordingly    we    find 
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in  the  Latin  poets  a  feeling  akin  to  our  own, 
when   they  canie  close  to  nature  in   her  soh'- 
tudes.      The    deep    and    solemn    passion    of 
Lucretius,  the  i)ath()s  of  \'irgil,  their  common 
love   for    the   Saturnian   earth,   their   sense  of 
things  and  thoughts  too  deep  for  teirs,  sounded 
in  Latin  poetry  a  note  we  do  not  hear  among 
the   Hellenes.      There    is    in    their    verse    the 
mystery,  the  awe,  the  feeling  after  an  indwell- 
ing deity,  the  communion  with  nature  as  na- 
ture, which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  modern. 
In   the  decline  of  the  Latin   and   Greek  lan- 
guages,   we    find    scenery    being   treated    with 
some   degree   of   appreciation,    and    nature   is 
used    as    a    background    to    humanity.     This 
nascent   feeling  for  landscape  had   no  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  to  indejjcndence  during  the 
first   eight   centuries   which    succeeded    to   the 
downfall    of   the    Empire.     Christianity    intro- 
duced  a   vehemently   hostile   spirit,    which   in 
its  reactionary  fervour  opposed  God  to  nature. 
Man's  one  business  was  to  work  out  his  sal- 
vation, and  to  wean  his  heart  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  terrestrial  delights.     Beauty  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  snare.     Literature  and   the 
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plastic   arts  decayed.     Architecture,   the   nu.st 
abstract  and  utih'tarian  of  (he  hne  arts,  bridged 
over   the   Ion-   tract   of   asthetical    vacuity   be- 
tween   the    death    of    Clau.lian    and    tli'e    re- 
birth of  poetry  in   Provence.     Renan  observes 
Ihat  the  mo.st  important  jiroduct  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  a  .sentiment  of  tlie  infinite.     Kvery- 
thing  had   been   swept  away  except   the  sel'f- 
con.scious  si)irit  of  man  and  the  tran.scendent 
reality  (,.f  God,  the  earth  on  which  man  dwelt, 
and  the  heavens  to  cover  it  over  with  a  canopy.' 
Infinity  and   fact,   both  shadowy,   unreal,  and 
unimaginable.     What    would    haj.pen    should 
theology   relax   her  grasp   upon    the   intellect, 
and    men    once    more    begin    to    ga/.e    around 
with  curious  delight  on  their  terrestrial  dwelb 
ing-place?     But  an  intermediate  stage  of  long 
duration    had    to    be    traversed.     To    this    we 
give    the    name    of    Renaissance.     In    it    the 
intellect    of    man    came    painfully    and    gladly 
to  new  life  through  the  discovery  of  it.self  and 
nature,  until,  with  Dante,  a  new  spirit  is  awake 
in  the  world.     It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  that  landscape  attained  to  indcpcnd- 
i-nce.     Five  great  painters  initialled  this  new 
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departure    in    the   arts,    Ruhons,    Claufie,    the 
two  Poussins,  and  Salvator  Rosa.     Before  their 
appearance  landscape  [jainlinj;  had   here  and 
tliere    been    practised    with    threat   aljility    and 
sense  of  Ix-auty  on  I)oth  sides  of  the  Alps,  by 
Van    Kyck,    Durer,    Titian,    Giorgione,    Tin- 
toretto,   Raphael,  and   (hi  \'inci.     Hut   it   had 
not  occurred  to  masters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that   landscape   might   be   treated   as  an 
object    in    itself.     The    imy)ortance    of    these 
five  artists  is  that  they  emancipated  landscape 
from   its  traditional  dependence  upon  human 
motives,    and    proved    that    nature    in    herself 
is  worthy  of  our   sympathy   and   admiration. 
However  critics  may  be  inclined  to  estimate 
the  value  of  their  work,  this  at  least  is  incon- 
testable.    The    relation    between    the    human 
motive  and    the   landscape   is   reversed.     The 
fitrurcs  arc  carelessly  sketched  in.     Man  takes 
his  position  as  a  portion  of  the  world,  not  as 
the   being   for   whom   the   earth   and   heavens 
were   created.     Contemporaneous   in   date,   or 
somewhat    later    than    these  men,   the    Dutch 
contributed  even  more  to  the  emancipation  of 
art.     They   frankly  ignored   the  old   tradition 
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of  historical  motives  in  lan(lsca}H'.  Tlif  aspects 
of  tlic  earth  and  sea  and  sl<y,  the  common 
occupations  of  mankind  upon  the  fields  or  in 
their  dwellinj^s,  proved  for  them  sutVicient 
sources  of  inspiration.  Dutch  paintin;,'  filled 
the  seventeenth  and  a  portion  of  the  eii^hteenth 
century  with  p^.werful  production.  It  de- 
livered art  from  the  pedantry  of  humanism, 
and  anticipated  the  European  revolt  against 
classical  canons  of  perfection.  Still,  the  first 
essentially  modern  enthusiasm  for  nature  came 
vith  the  English  Norfolk  school  which  cul- 
minated in  Turner.  Xow,  in  the  work  of  the 
landscape  painters,  s])irit  still  speaks  to  si)irit; 
the  .si)irit  of  the  artist  who  perceives,  inter- 
prets, and  preserves  the  beauty  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky,  to  the  spirit  of  men  ready  to  receive 
it.  What  we  owe  to  these  hierophants  of 
nature  is  incalculable.  They  are  continually 
training  our  eyes  to  .see,  our  minds  to  under- 
stand the  world.  They  show  how  symjjathy, 
emotion,  passion,  thought,  m.ay  be  associated 
with  inanimate  things  —  for  a  ir,asterpiece 
of  landscape  painting,  like  a  .symjihony  in 
music,  is  penetrated  with  the  maker's  thought 
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and  fdlirif,'.  Havinj^  passed  throuf^h  the  artist's 
intellect,  the  scene  iHConies  transfif^'urcd  into 
a  synilx)!  ol  what  the  artist  felt.  I  lis  sub- 
jectivity inheres  in  it  for  eviT  after. 
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Is  thiTc  any  solid  foundation  for  tin-  c  urrcnt 
conci'ption  of  tlu'  antiliu'sis  iK'twcrn  tin-  Idi'al 
and  Rral?  [s  thi-rc  at  Ijottoni  any  antagonism 
iK'tux'cn  tlu-  two  ttrms:-'  Ri-alism  dart-  not 
si'paratf  itself  from  the  'di-al,  hcrausi-  the  ideal 
is  a  permanent  factor,  and  the  most  important 
factor,  in  tin-  reality  of  life.  Realism  forms 
the  substratum  and  indispensable  condition 
of  all  figurative  art,  sculpture,  and  painting,'. 
The  very  name  fi<];urative  indicates  tl  '  these 
arts  proceed  by  imitation  of  external  oojects, 
and  mainly  by  imitation  of  the  human  form. 
Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  imita- 
tion is  the  worse  for  bein<^  veracious,  for  beinj,' 
in  the  right  sense  realistic.  Xobody  wants 
a  portrait  whl.-h  is  not  like  the  i)erson  n'pre- 
sentcd.  We  may  want  something  else  Insidcs, 
but  we  demand  resemblance  as  an  imh'-p.'n- 
sable  quality.     The  figurative  arts,  by  the  law 

which  ir.akes  them  imitate,  are  lx)und  at  every 
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stop   of   thi'i'r   pro^nss   lo    U    ri;ili>tit'.     'I'hf 
paintir    must  dt-put  vmh    dhjirt  with    pains- 
taking' attcntiiin    to   its    dtiails.     Tliis   is  tht- 
k'Kinninf,'  i>f  his  task.     Hut  he  viry  soon  dis- 
covtrs  that  ho  cannot  imitate  thin<,'s  ixactly  as 
thrv  arc  in  fact.     'I'hc  rca.son  of  this  is  that 
the   eye    and    the    hand    of    the   sculptor   (jr 
[Kiinter  are  not  a  i)hotof,'raphic  camera.     'I'hey 
h;ivi'  neither  the  (|uah"tiis  nor  the  defects  of  u 
machini'.     In  every  imitative  effort  worthy  of 
the  name  of  art,  the  human  mind  has  inter- 
vened: what  is  more,  this  mind  has  l)een  the 
mind  of  an  individual  with  s|)ecific  altitudes 
for    observation,    with    sj)ecific    predilections, 
with  certain  ways  of  thinking,  .seeing,  feeling, 
and    seleaing,    peculiar   to   himself.     \o   two 
men  see  tlie  same  woman  or  the  same  tree. 
Our  impressions  and    f)erceptions   ari'    neces- 
sarily coloured  by  those  (jualities  which  make 
us  percipient   and   im])re.s.sible.    individualities, 
differing  each   from  his  neighbour  in  a  thc^u- 
sand    minute    i)articulars.     It    is    precisely   at 
this    point,    at     the    very    earliest    attempt    to 
imitate,    that    idealism    enters    simultaneously 
with    realism    into   the  arts.     The  .simplest   as 
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Will  as  till'   most  (oniplix  worl,   i  niitaiii.>  this 
flcmcnt  (tf   idi-ality.     For  win  n   a    m m   n  nro- 
(luci's  in  art  what  hr  scis  in  nature,  n.    iruvi- 
tahly  imports  liiinsi-if  into  th<   |irinh;rt.     Strive 
as  he  will  to  kirp  hinisilf  out  of  the  imil.ition, 
the   man   is   |M)Wirlcss   to   do   so.      I'lu    tliin;^ 
imitated    has    of    necessity    heconu'    the    thin;,' 
imagined.      Twentx    plioto.i^Taphic    cameras    of 
e(|ual    dimensions    and    e(|ual    e\cellenee    will 
produce    almo>t    identical    reprisentations    of 
a  sin-^'le  model.     Hut  set  tw(  tity  arti.'ts  of  c(|ual 
skill  in  drau^'ht.smanship  to  niaki'  studi.s  from 
one  model,  and   though  the  imitation  niav  in 
each  ca.se  he  equally  faithful,  there  will  Ih-  a 
diUcrent  intellectual  ([uality,  a  different  appeal 
to  sympathy,   a   diflennt   order  of  sug,L,'e.tion 
in    each    of    the    twenty    drawin,L,'s.      In    other 
words,    each    of    the    twenty    drawings    repre- 
sents   he  thing    perceived    and    conceived  dif- 
ferently.      Some    S})erit"ic   ideality    has  formt  d 
an  unavoidable   feature  of   each   a^tist^^  work, 
while    all   have  aimed   at   mcrelv  rei)roducin<' 
the  objects    bi^fore    them.       This    is    perhaps 
the  simplest  way  of  presenting  tli.    truth  that 
realism    and    idealism    arc  as    inseparable   as 
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body  and  soul  in  excry  [)ro(luct  of  the  figurative 
arts. 

In  art  it  is  not  a  machine  but  a  mind  which 
imitates.  No  draui^htsman  can  rival  the 
camera  in  bare  accuracy,  but  every  draughts- 
man is  bound  to  do  what  the  camera  cannot 
do,  by  introducing  a  subjective  quality  into 
the  rejirodiHtion.  Arti.stic  beauty  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  selection,  duv  to  the  exercise  of 
those  free  mental  faculties  v,-hich  the  machine 
lacks.  The  artist  observes  defects  in  the 
single  model;  he  notices  in  many  models 
scattered  excellences,  he  has  before  him  the 
most  perfect  forms  invented  by  his  predeces- 
sors. To  correct  those  defects,  to  reunite 
those  excellences,  to  apply  the  principles  of 
those  perfected  types,  becomes  his  aim.  He 
cannot  rival  nature  by  producing  something 
exactly  like  her  work,  but  he  can  create  some- 
thing which  shall  show  what  nature  strives 
after. 

"That  type  of  j)crfcct  in  his  mind 
Can  he  in  nature  nowhere  find." 
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The  figurative  arts  are  thus  led  to  what   is 
after  all  tlicir  highest  function,  the  prescnta- 
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tion  of  thought  and  feding  in  beautiful  form. 
Such  idcah'sm  is  only  realism  in  the  intensest 
phase  of   veracity.     The   Greek   scuI[)tors  are 
our  surest  teachers.    They  had  to  create  images 
of  gods  and  heroes,  each  representing  in  per- 
fection   some    one    psychological    attribute   of 
human    nature.     For   these   spiritual   essences 
they  were  bound  to  find  fit  incarnation  through 
the  means  available  by  art.     The  solution  of 
this   problem   forced    them  to   idealize,   while 
their  exquisite  sense  for  the  beauty,  grace,  and 
dignity  of  the  living  model  kept  them  realis- 
tically faithful  to  facts  in  nature.     We  cannot, 
however,  always  e.xpect  that  perfect  synthesis 
which  makes  the  works  of  Pheidias  exemplary. 
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